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Severe fighting is apparently close at hand 
near Plevna, in tront of which place the Rus- 
sians have been concentrating their forces since 
their disastrous repulse noted last week. In the 
mean time operations on both sides have been 
mainly confined to skirmishing and maneuver- 
ing for position. The-situation according to 
the latest authentic news is as follows: The 
Russian force under Gen. Gourkho, which had 
advanced to the vicinity of Philipopolis beyond 
the Balkans, is withdrawn to the Shipka pass 
at Kazanlik, where it is entrenched and waiting 
the event of the coming engagements. The 
main bodies of the two armies confront one an- 
other at Plevna, about thirty miles northwest- 
erly from Tirnova or Ternow. The Turks under 
Mehmet Ali, said to be a Prussian, have threat- 
ened the Russian communications with their 
bridges over the Danube, but thus far without 
serious results. They have also occupied some 
villages to the south and west which, prior to 
the attack on Plevna, were included in the Rus- 
sian lines. In generalship the Turkish army 
seems to have the advantage thus far in Europe 
as well as in Asia Minor, and to push their cam- 
paign to successful issue before the autumnal 
rains set in will cost the Russians very heavily. 


Farther demonstration of the advantages of a 
small army is afforded by the narrow escape 
from destruction of a detachment of United 
States troops at Big Hole Pass, Montana, on the 
9th inst. Col. Gibbon with 182 men, of whom 
82 were citizen volunteers, was following up the 
hostile Nez Perces Indians and overtook them 
encamped atthe place named. The fight lasted 
from daylight until the following midnight, and 
when the scout left who was sent for help the 
fight was by no means decided, although the 
troops practically held the field and the Indians 
were drawing off. Captain Logan and Lieut. 
Bradley were killed and nearly half the com- 





mand either killed or wounded. Among the 
wounded were Col. Gibbon and Lieuts. Coolidge, 
English and Woodruff. We may well thank 
Heaven that news does not spread rapidly among 
the hostile tribes, or we should assuredly have 
Sitting Bull and his formidable force down upon 
us from beyond the northern frontier, while 
every marauding chief from Montana to Texas 
would seize the opportunity to provide for the 
coming winter and exterminate such outlying 
settlements as lay within his range of operations. 
This affair of Sitting Bull and bis followers, by 
the way, is assuming an international aspect. 
The Dominion authorities have no force ade- 
quate to cope with him, much less to intern or 
march him back across the border. . It is pro- 
posed to send joint commissions to visit him in 
his retreat and ascertain what are his plans, so 
far as he may be disposed to make them public. 


Our Canadian neighbors are the ones most 
actively interested in the deliberations of the 
Fisheries Commission, now sitting at Halifax. 
The old treaty of 1818 was in force until 1873, 
when the Treaty of Washington temporarily sus- 
pended it—some disputed points to be settled in 
the meantime. The most important of these is in 
regard to the meaning of the term, ‘‘Within three 
miles.” The Americans claim the literal inter- 
pretation, while the Canadians exclude all bays, 
and hold that a line from headland to headland 
must be regarded as the coast line. Under the 
Treaty of Washington the fishermen of both 
countries are at liberty to fish anywhere, and 
Canadian fish are admitted into the United 
States free of duty—this last concession being 
regarded by Americans as an equivalent for the 
use of the inshore fisheries. The Canadians, 
however, are not at all satisfied with this ar- 
rangement, and claim that a large premium 
should be paid by the United States. The 
Commission consists of a Canadian, a Belgian, 
and an American, and to be legal their decision 
must, we believe, be unanimous, 





For the sake of humanity it is to be hoped 
that the long and barbarous Cuban war is near- 
ing its appointed end. It has lasted now for 
nearly ten years. ‘The Spanish authorities have 
refused to treat it as a civil war; they have per- 
sisted in regarding it as simply a prolonged mob; 
it has thrived on methods of suppression bor- 
rowed from the days of the Inquisition, and 
plans of campaign imitated from those of the 
Duke of Alva; it has been exterminated again 
and again in dispatches, but still lives in fact. 
The telegraph informs us that Gen. Martinez 
Campos has sent dispatches to the King of Spain 
to the effect that the insurgents are so well sup- 
plied with spies, and their facilities for disband- 
ing when pursued by troops are such, that it 
takes ten soldiers to look after one rebel, and 
that fifty thousand more troops are necessary to 
crush the rebellion. He is reported as adding 
that the insurgents will surrender only on receiv- 
ing their independence, and he recommends the 
government to adopt either one policy or the 
‘other. This statement is equivalent to the ad- 
mission that the mass of the people sympathize 





with the insurgents. Such a proportion of 
soldiers is never required to put down a rebellion 
which is merely a mob. The very admission 
gives a hope that the day of accomplished inde- 
pendence may be at hand. 


President Diaz appears to be making vigorous 
attempts to establish order in Mexico and to 
secure recognition by the United States govern- 
ment and friendly relations with it. Arrange- 
ments are reported to have been made for 
payment to the United States of the next in- 
stallment of the amount awarded to it, and the 
President will recommend the adoption of meas- 
ures providing also for the payment of the debt 
due to England. It is not gratifying to Amer- 
ican pride that Mexico should be teaching 
lessons to the United States on the subject of 
national credit. General Benabides has been 
appointed on a special mission to ascertain to 
what extent the United States have suffered 
from Indian raids, and has already had inter- 
views with General Ord, and there appears to be 
a real prospect that the difficulties along the 
border will be in the future prevented by the 
mutual and harmonious action of the two gov- 
ernments. 


The reports of the political tactics of the so- 
called Conservative party in France are growing 
monotonous, The sale on the street of eight 
Republican papers has been stopped by the au- 
thorities; two others have been prosecuted for 
publishing a colored map showing the political 
complexion of the different departments; another 
has been fined for refusing to print a speech of 
President McMahon; the street sale of photo- 
graphs of M. Thiers has been forbidden, and 
80,000 copies of portraits of President McMahon 
are announced for distribution by government 
officials. Imagine General Grant, in the last 
political campaign, suppressing the ‘*‘ New York 
Sun,” subsidizing the ‘‘ New York Times,” pro- 
hibiting the sale of photographs of Mr. Tilden, 
providing for free distribution of photographs 
of Mr. Hayes, and fining the ‘‘New York World” 
for refusing to print a Republican speech! It 
seems to be evident that the wealth of France, 
as well as its intelligence and its progress, 
is on the side of the Republicans. The 
well informed correspondent of the ‘‘ New 
York Tribune” asserts that the Rothschilds 
are the only considerable financial sup- 
porters of the Conservative party, and intimates 
that, even to them, the Republic would be pref- 
erable to a re-establishment of the Napoleonic 
empire. There are rumors, as we go to press, 
of a possible coup d’état, and these rumors 
receive some color from the fact that the ultra 
conservative papers are urging the government 
to declare martial law, although there have been 
no outbreaks and the country is in profound 
peace. It is doubtful whether a government 
established by a coup d’état would be recognized 
by foreign governments, or submitted to by the 
French people. 


Judge West’s speech in Ohio has produced a 
curious panic among the Republicans. That 
his political opponents should endeavor to make 
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political capital out of it is quite according to 
the way of American politicians, but that his 
supporters should be frightened by it is quite 
incomprehensible to one who reads it at this dis- 
tance from the scene of excitement. His 
declaration. that he owns no government bonds 
sounds like a piece of clap-trap, but clap-trap is 
not so rare an exhibition in American politics 
that it need throw the observer into hysterics. 
His declaration that if he were the controller of 
a great railroad he would try the experiment of 
making the employés in a certain sense share- 
holders by appropriating a proportion of the 
profits to them is not original as a suggestion, 
nor dangerously communistic. We venture to 
doubt whether he would really do so, for we 
observe that such propositions always come from 
those who are not the controllers of railroads, 
but the experiment is one we should like to see 
tried. The true remedy for strikes seems to lie 
in the direction of co-operation. If Judge West’s 
object was to head off the formation of a work- 
ingman’s party he has failed. The incipient 
measures for the organization of such a party 
have already been taken. It will of course be 
officered by some demagogues of the first water 
and may even have a temporary success—but 
never anything more. A party founded on class 
distinctions will never permanently succeed in 
America. 


The Republican convention of Maine has met 
and adjourned. The resolutions approve specie 
payments, civil service reform, and ‘‘ incidental” 
protection to industry, whatever that may mean. 
The convention, under the leadership of Mr. 
Blaine, kept a discreet silence respecting the 
President’s Southern policy, tabling two resolu- 
tions, one commending and the other condemn- 
ing it. This action, compared with that of 
Iowa and Ohio and with the undoubted senti- 
ments of New York and Pennsylvania, indicates 
that while the great Middle States are heartily 
in favor of the policy of trust and confidence 
the extreme Northern States are divided respect- 
ing it. Since even in the State of Maine two- 
thirds of the people—all the Democrats and 
half the Republicans—are opposed to the con- 
tinuance of an administration half military, half 
civil, in the Southern States, it is tolerably clear 
that the Administration have done wisely in 
abandoning it. 


Georgia is added to the inglorious array of 
repudiating States. By a vote of 166 to 16 its 
Constitutional Convention has adopted a clause 
prohibiting the payment of the State bonds is- 
sued under the Republican administration ; a 
proposition to have those bonds judicially in- 
vestigated was scornfully rejected. No dignity 
was lent to this action by the fact that it was 
taken under the leadership of the irrepressible 
Toombs, and no real concealment of the flagrant 
dishonesty was afforded by the reason alleged— 
viz., that the bonds were issued by a govern- 
ment that was a usurpation. Per contra, Vir- 
ginia has vigorously repudiated repudiation. 
The Conservative Convention (Conservative is 
the new nom de plume of the Democratic party) 
has passed a resolution which should be printed 
as a political leaflet and circulated among the 
people of Minnesota, Arkansas, Georgia, and 
North Carolina. ‘‘The Conservative party, 
true to the past glorious history of Virginia, 
and proud of her good name, would scorn to 
repudiate her just obligations, and are resolved 
to preserve inviolate the public faith and credit.” 
Mr. Mahone, who was nominated on a platform 
of ‘‘economy and reform,” and who, whether 
justly or no we cannot undertake to say, was 
credited with representing a policy and a faction 
inevitably leading to repudiation, at no time 
received over one-third of the votes of the Con- 
vention. It would have been doubly a national 
disgrace if the State of Washington, Jefferson, 


and Madison had given even the sanction of si- 
lence to the policy of repudiation. 


Captain Eads has at length accomplished the 
work to which he has given so much labor, and 
in which he bas had to overcome so many obsta- 
cles. The engineering officer appointed to in- 
spect his work at South Pass reports that there 
are now twenty feet of water on the bar, with 
ample width of channel, and only one small 
‘*mud-lump” remains to be dredged across to 
make the least depth twenty-two feet. ‘‘ The 
mouth of the Mississippi,” adds the N. Y. 
‘*Tribune,” ‘‘is open at last, and genius and 
enterprise have accomplished in less than three 
years’ time a work that had baffled the methods 
of the army engineers for more than half a 
century.” 








THE SCHOOL QUESTION. 


HE school question presents itself anew 

every year to thousands of parents. To 
many the purse solves the problem; the boys 
and girls are sent to the public school because 
none other can be afforded. To others the 
solution is not so easy; it is to these others we 
speak. 

1. Do not send your child to school too early. 
Nature’s way of teaching is God’s way of teach- 
ing, the way of question and answer. Encour- 
age your children to ask questions; answer them; 
stimulate them to find answers for themselves. 
Spend a little money on picture-books that will 
incite in them a desire to read. For little chil- 
dren the monthly visit of the ‘‘ Nursery” is an 
admirable educator. Alphabet blocks serve the 
purpose of a primary school. In no household 
where either father or mother has any leisure 
ought children to be sent to school to learn their 
letters. 

2. The private school has some great advan- 
tages over the public school. Its associations 
are generally healthier; its social atmosphere 
cleaner; its classes smaller; its educational proc- 
esses more carefully adapted to the individual; 
it is less mechanical. But above all there are 
opportunities for moral and religious instruction 
in the private school which our heterogeneous 
population denies to our public schools. Primary 
schools ought not to be schools of theology; but, 
other things being equal, the school where the 
child is taught not only how to use his reason 
and his imagination but also his conscience, his 
reverence and his love, is assuredly the better 
one. 

3. Boarding schools have suffered under an 
opprobrium, but boarding schools furnish some 
important advantages which the day school can- 
not give. The teacher is brought into closer 
contact with his pupils. He can study them 
more carefully. He can train as well as teach 
them. The studying is less liable to interrup- 
tions. The school is a little community of 
itself; in it the child is constantly learning from 
his companions as well as from his instructors. 
Sometimes he learns more; for the boy who has 
learned how to carry himself among boys makes 
the man who knows how to get on successfully 
with men. Of course there are dangers; but the 
danger toachild in a well-ordered Christian school 
is less than the danger to the young man or woman 
who has been coddled and cradled and coaxed 
at home. It is better that your child should 
eat cf the tree of the knowledge of good and 
evil under the fostering care of a wise teacher 
than that he should do it on the sly, or go out 
into the wilderness from his domestic Eden with- 
out practically knowing the difference between 
the two fruits that often grow on the same tree. 

4, Beware of cheap schools. They are ex- 
pensive luxuries. Some locations are more eco- 
nomical than others, but no school can furnish 
pabulum for both body and mind for less than 





it costs you to keep a horse or a cow. You 





would not starve your children at home; yet it 
is no better to do it by proxy than to do it per- 
sonally. 

5. The first essential of a good school is its 
hygienic condition. Sana mens sane corpore. 
What sort of food does the school prescribe ? 
What air do the pupils breathe? What is the 
ventilation? What are the opportunities, what 
the incitements for physical exercise? Generally 
the country school is better in these respects 
than the city school. And these conditions are 
fundamental. If the body is ill supplied, its 
mind will be lean. 

6. The large school has some great advan- 
tages. It can grade the classes more thoroughly. 
It can provide a larger corps of teachers, and a 
more thorough division of labor among them. 
It can equip itself more adequately with scien- 
tific apparatus. It can secure {lecturers on 
specialties. 

But the small school also has some great ad- 
vantages. It preserves the type of a family. 
The principal can personally know his pupil. 
The moral atmosphere is likely to be healthier; 
the moral training more careful and specific. 
Faults are more quickly detected and more easily 
corrected. Incipient disease is recognized and 
checked; accidents are fewer; fagging and bully- 
ing and petty tyranny are relatively unknown. 
The small school trains best, the large school 
teaches most; the small school lays the best 
foundations, the large school is a finishing shop; 
the small school is always best for beginners, the 
large school is often, but not always, best for 
mature pupils. 

With these suggestions we commend to our 
readers the school announcements in our adver- 
tising columns. Several of these schools are 
widely known throughout the United States; 
some are personally known to one or the other 
of the editors of this paper; some are known 
through friends; we believe that all give to their 
patrons responsible endorsers. For further infor- 
mation any of our readers may apply to us, sure 
that if we have the knowledge we shall gladly 
impart it to them. ‘We shall count ourselves 
fortunate to be able to aid any father, mother or 
guardian to put a child in the right place to 
secure the rudiments of a good education. 

— 


THE TEMPERANCE OUTLOOK. 


yy encouraging. The general public is 

really waking up to the subject. The 
newspaper detectives are unearthing frauds, 
adulterations, and evasions of the liquor law. 
The camp-meetings are devoting from a day to 
a week to its discussion. The moral suasion 
and the legal suasion are going on together. 
There is no reason why the liquor traffic should 
not be checked at both ends, by lessening both 
the demand and the supply. 

The principal effect of the police raids in this 
city thus far has been a financial one; but even 
that is something. 

Before the raid, out of the 7,874 saloons over 
4,000 had no license and had made no applica- 
tion for any. During the last two weeks 1,600 
applications have been received and upwards of 
$80,000 have been paid in, for which receipts 
have been given. As yet no serious attempt has 
been made to prosecute any of the liquor dealers. 
Those that are arrested are discharged, ordinari- 
ly, on providing $100 bail. Licenses to sell ale 
and beer are allowed under the law to others 
than hotel keepers, and astute liquor dealers are 
taking out these licenses in the confidence that 
the police authorities will not inquire very close- 
ly as to the constituents of the drinks which 
they furnish. But there is an unofficial promise 
of vigorous prosecution of unlicensed liquor 
dealers from the District Attorney. And if the 
pressure that has been begun from the temper- 
ance people is kept up, the police justices and 
the policemen will feel the effect of it, as the 
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Police Commissioners and the Excise Commis- 
sioners have already. 

The movement is not confined to the United 
States. Our exchanges report great success in the 
temperance movement in Canada where liquor 
is cheap, whiskey being sold at about half the 
price it brings here and being comparatively 
free from adulteration. In Toronto, the capital 
of the Province of Ontario and the most con- 
siderable Canada city west of Montreal, a re- 
markable change of opinion has taken place. 
Thousands of hard drinkers have been reformed, 
and simultaneously with the moral suasion 
movement an agitation of prohibition is being 
vigorously prosecuted. Ontario has a local op- 
tion law under which each municipality 1s 
allowed to prohibit all sales of liquor in small 
quantities. This measure is now being voted on 
by the people of Toronto; under the act the 
polls are required to be kept open for six weeks. 
The campaign has been enthusiastic and the ex- 
citement runs bigh. The temperance people 
are sanguine of success. 











THE BLUES. 

OME one writes at considerable length ask- 
\ ing in substance whether everybody is sub- 
ject to the blues and whether there is any cure. 
To answer positively yes or no would convey a 
false impression and yet either answer would not 
be absolutely untrue. 

Probably every living thing is more or less 
subject to depression of spirits—by which we 
mean to include animals; and we are by no 
means sure that the malady does not extend to 
the vegetable kingdom as well. Transplant a 
bunch of ferns, for instance, from the dark 
wood where they have grown to beauty and 
grace, and set them with all skill in an appar- 
ently congenial place in your garden. It may 
be that the vital processes will go on without in- 
terruption, for there are exceptionally strong and 
elastic habits (temperaments, that is) among 
plants as among animals and men, but the 
chances are that in a few hours the green fronds 
will have become dull in color, the tips of the 
leaves will begin to curl inward and unless the 
circulation of plant-blood can be quickened 
death will quickly follow. 

The case is exactly parallel in the higher 
grades of life. Who has not seen a dog or a 
horse, or even a chicken in the blues? It is as 
plain in them as it is in a child, only in the case 
of the latter we say it has the sulks, and usually 
adopt the worst instead of the best way to induce 
achange. Perhaps there are a few rare natures 
that are not subject to blues. To them Heaven 
may well be less attractive than to the rest of 
humanity, for having no blues to leave behind 
how can they appreciate the exemption of which 
we are assured in the better land? 

Is there any earthly cure? Certainly. Plenty 
of them; just as there are for chills and fever, 
but in like manner they will not always work. 
We know one man who walks off an attack, 
another who rows it off, another who rides it off 
inthe saddle. These are all dyspeptics. The 
same prescriptions, aided perhaps by lemon 
juice or dilute nitromuriatic acid, often prove 
effective in the case of bilious folk. 

When the cause is, as it often is, nervous ex- 
haustion, a good remedy is cessation of all work, 
religious and secular, plenty of sleep, and, if 
the constitution can bear it, cold water bathing. 

Always an ounce of prevention is worth a 
pound of cure, for when the attack has once set 
in it requires a strong effort of the will to take 
active measures for relief. 

It is not an easy task to fight off the blues. 
Misfortune, sorrow, individual temperament, 
and even the accidents of wind and weather, 
often combine to weigh down the soul until, in 
extreme instances, insanity may be the result. 
Probably that which comes nearest to being a 





panacea is Occupation, by which is meant any- 
thing that will interest the brain or quicken the 
circulation. ‘Those who suffer most from the 
blues permit mind and body to relax before the 
attack is fully developed. 

Nevertheless there is no :wle which can be trust- 
ed tocure everyone. Hach must find out what is 
most effectual in his own case ; and if he prays 
for aid from on high, he must rise up and go 
right to work helping himself, if he expects his 
prayer to be answered. 





CHAUTAUQUA AND THE THOUSAND ISLANDS.— 
The following information is given in reply to 
several inquiring friends : 

To reach Chautauqua, from the East, strike 
for the nearest point on the Erie road, then 
go by the Erie and the Atlantic and Great West- 
ern to Jamestown. This town is at the southern 
point of the Chautauqua Lake. A sail of about 
two hours up the !ake will land you at Fair Point 
where the Assembly is in session. Take either 
the 9 A.M. or the 7 P.M. express. The former train 
will give you by daylight one of the grandest rail- 
road rides east of the Rocky Mountains. Round 
trip ticket to James‘own and return, $12.00. From 
the West, either go via Atlantic and Great West- 
ern to Jamestown or from Buffalo via the Lake 
Shore line and the Mayville branch to Mayville, 
at the northern end of Chautauqua Lake, from 
which point half an hour's sail will bring you to 
your destination. 

To reach the Thousand Island Park from New 
York or Boston, passengers can obtain tickets on 
excursion rates at any office of the N. Y. C. R. R. 
in New York via Albany, Utica and Clayton, or 
via Albany, Rome and Cape Vincent roads. Also 
such tickets can be obtained in Boston at offices 
of the Boston and Albany R. R. Co. Buy tickets 
to Alexandria Bay or Clayton and stop at the 
Park, six miles west of the Bay and four miles east 
of Clayton. To reach the Park from Niagara 
Falls, come to Syracuse on N. Y. C. R. R., thence 
via Syracuse Northern to Cape Vincent and 
thence by steamer to Park ; or come to Charlotte 
by rail, a short distance from the Falls, and at 
Charlotte take the steamer ‘*‘Magnet” which 
leaves Charlotte on Mondays, Wednesdays and 
Fridays in the morning, and sail down the lake 
through the Thousand Islands, stopping at the 
Park ; or go via Grand Trunk to Gananoque on 
the Canadian shore and thence by steamboat to 
the Park. ; 

At Chautauqua there are a great number of cot- 
tages at which there is no difficulty in getting 
accommodation, and there is a hotel tent at which 
rooms can be obtained, we believe, at fif'y cents 
a bed. Prices in the cottages vary according to 
the accommodations and the skill of the tenant in 
making bargains. The price of table board is 
fifty cents a meal or a dollar a day. Last year 
the table was very good for the price. People 
who expect to get for a,dollar a day the same pro- 
visions that they pay three dollars a day for at 
Saratoga will be disappointed. Persons wishing 
to secure rooms beforehand will do well to address 
a postal card to J. P. Downs, Fairpoint, Chau- 
tauqua Lake, N. Y. 

To insure rooms at the Thousand Island Park 
address a note to the Rev. J. P. Dayan, See. 
Thousand Island Park, N.Y. Be specific in stating 
the number composing the party, when you want 
to take possession of the rooms, and also the time 
for which they are wanted. A room with a double 
bed in it is one dollar per day, meals one dollar 
per day, board, including lodging, $1.50 per day. 
If you have not been able to write you will hazard 
nothing more serious than a littie crowding in 
either place by going and taking your chances. 





INQUIRING FRIENDS. 

—1. By any law of New York State are part of the trustees 
of a Congregational church obliged to be members of the 
church ? 

2. Do the trustees control the property in such a manner 
that they can allow any minister to enter the pulpit when the 
regular pastor has no service ? 

3. Or has the pastor the entire control of his pulpit subject 
to the voice of the church? 

1. We believe there is no law of New York 
which requires a trustee of a Congregational 
church to be a church member. His membership 
of the society is enough. 

2. The trustees do in a general way céntrol the 
property of the church, but in trust for the bene- 
fit of the worshipers. In case a maiority, led by 


the minister, were endeavoring to divert the 
church property from the purposes to which it 








was devoted by the trust, as to convert it into a 
Roman Catholic or a Universalist or a Presbyte- 
rian church, the trustees might have the power to 
exclude them from the use of the building, on the 
ground that their proposed use was a misuse ; not 
because the courts would presume to decide be- 
tween these differing forms of faith, but because 
they will compel property to be used for the pur- 
pose to which it has been consecrated by the 
original founders of the institution. But in the 
absence of some such attempt as this the trustees 
are bound to administerthe property for the bene- 
fit of the church, and this would not give the 
right to exclude them from its use. 

3. Tbe church has the entire control of the pul- 
pit. In most churches this control is remit‘ed by 
the church to the minister as it always should be ; 
but this is a matter which is regulated not by the 
civil law but by the individual church. 

—In the 8.8. lesson of to-day are these words (11th verse) 
“Saying in the speech of Lycaonia,” which all the commen- 
tators, so far as I have observed, interpret simply as “in their 
own language.” One, for instance, says, ** Perhaps a corrupted 
dialect of the Greek.” Now, it seems to me that there is no 
significance at all in the expression if such be the interpre- 
tation. If Paul had been speaking to French people, what 
sense or what force would there be in saying that they cried 
out in French—So and so! What language would they use, 
pray? My ideais, that it was an expression (‘The gods are 
come down,” &c.,) used by the people when anything won- 
derful happened, as had just been the case. And the ex- 
pression, ** In the speech,” &c., is like similar ones among any 
people, such as “The Yankees say,” or **‘ As the Hoosiers 
say.”’ This rendering gives significance. Their idea of 
their gods was that they dwelt afar off, but sometimes 
condescended to visit—or “come down,” and any ex- 
extraordinary event was thusaccount«d for. Hence on such 
occasions the priests would offer sacrifice. These occasional 
visits—or supposed visits—I think account for the location 
of the temple at the front of the city, the proper point of 
approach and the natural place of welcome. 

We suppose the true explanation of the express- 
ion ‘‘in the speech of Lycaonia” is this: Paul spoke 
a relatively pure Greek and was easily compre- 
hended by the people, but their corrupted dialect 
was not comprehended by him; so when they 
‘“*tumultuously cried out to one another” in this 
corrupted dialect ‘‘the Gods are come down to us 
in the likeness of men,” what they said was not 
comprehended by the apostles, who therefore 
made no attempt to interfere with the proposed 
sacrifice until the sacrificial preparations were 
completed. The sacred writer inserts, parenthet- 
ically, the statement that they used their own 
corrupted dialect, in order to explain why Paul 
and Barnabas did not sooner interfere. 

—What does Paul mean when he says: “Be ye not up 
equally yoked together with unbelievers ” 7 

The counsel was given to Christians in Corinth. 
The apostles advised the Christians not to marry 
Pagans. The same counsel would be generally 
wise at the present day, say in India or China for 
example. It was doubly so in Corinth then, 
where faith in Christ subjected the disciple to the 
most unjust suspicions, and where a marriage of a 
Pagan and a Christian could only result in con- 
tentions and ill-will. 

—Who is the author of the saying, **God tempers the wind 
to the shorn lamb”? 

Lawrence Sterne. It occurs in ‘“‘The Senti- 
mental Journey.” An old French autbor,—Henri 
Estienne,—however, wrote about 1590: ‘ Diew 
mesure le froid « la brebis tondue.” So, perhaps, 
the idea was not original with Sterne, who liveda 
century and a half later. 

—Is there a work containing citations from different poets, 
with index to same, and where can it be had ? 

Bartlett’s ‘Familiar Quotations” is the best. 
It is published by Little & Brown, Boston. 

—L.—The best book on the life and epistles of 
Paul is unquestionably that of Conybeare & 
Howson. Next stauds Lewin’s ‘‘ Lifeand Epistles 
of Paul,” but it is not equal to its rival, either in 
minuteness of scholarship or freshness of the new 
translations of the speeches and epistles contained 
in it. Renan’s ‘‘ Life of Paul” gives much graphic 
and valuable information respecting the times 
and the countries through which the apostle 
traveled. Of course Renan treats all the miracles 
from the rationalistic standpoint. 

—A correspondent thus gives an answer to the 
stock question, ‘* What isthe sin against the Holy 
Ghost?” <A question ever debated and never 
settled : 

* For [ the Lord your God am a jealous God.” “ Render 
unto Cesar the things that are Ceesar's.’”” ‘** Honor to whom 
honor is due.’”’ Your view that blasphemy against the Holy 
Ghost is a state rather than a single overt act is the general 
one; but I think that blasphemy against the Holy Ghost is 
rather an overt act. We should bear in mind the true import 
of the three lines at the head of this note; doing so, and read- 
ing carefully chapter xii. of Matthew's Gospel, we are brought 
to the conclusion that verse 24 gives us the true meaning of 
blasphemy against the Holy Ghost, which is giving the evil 
one instead of Christ credit for good works, miracles, &c, 
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AT BENNINGTON.* 
Aug. 16th, 1777-1877. 
By H. BuTTERWORTH. 


J HEN Israel stood by Moab’s fruitful mountains, 

\ And surg heroic psalms, 

They told the tale of Meribah’s changed fountains 
Beneath the pastoral palms. 


They saw the land in peace and plenty growing, 
Blue rolled the Jordan fair, 

But called to mind the fiery pillar glowing 
Amid the desert air. 


"Tis ours to tell the paths of self-denial 
Through which our fathers trod; 

Tis ours to mark upon a lengthened dial 
The finger of our God. 


oO time! O change! how have these green hills altered 
Since those far distant days 

When, lost in beauty, olden voyagers faltered 
On biue Manhattan's bays! 


Since riverward the storm-tossed Hudson drifted, 
Safe havened from the sea, 

And Verrazzano 'gainst the dark cliffs lifted 
The golden Fleur-de-lis. 


Since the plumed chief, upon his mountain eyrie, 
Made lurid winter's glooms, 

And Stark’s rude heroes, with their victories weary 
Slept on the summer blooms! 


O time! O change! God’s gifts are everlasting ; 
On these green bills I stray, 

The budding century of the past contrasting 
With blooming years to-day. 


I. 
The hills are calm, the blue streams flow 
Among the breezy pines, 
And over all the pulseless glow 
Of fruiting summer shines. 
In bannered air stands yonder town, 
Where freemen rose to stay 
The army of the English crown 
An hundred years to-day. 


Il. 

The Walloomscoick purls and croons 
Ainid its swampy isles, 

And cornlands dream in fervid noons 
Above its dimpling smiles. 

Its boats lay oarless in the sun 
As, for the bloody fray, 

The farmer seized bis flintlock gun 
An bundred years to-day. 


IIT. 
And peace forsook each hillside home 
Upon that summer morn, 
The daugbter left her wheel and loom 
And left the boy the corn. 
And when in his accumstomed place 
The grandsire kuelt to pray, 
He buried in his hands his face 
Ao hundred years to-day. 
IV. 
The rustic parson + met bis fluck 
Before the morning light ; 
* God is our Fortress and our Rock, 
And ours the cause of right. 
God’s word is ‘ forward,’ halting Stark, 
Then forward lead the way!” 
The morning rainy rose and dark 
An hundred years to-day. 
¥. 
But broke the cloud, and poured the sun 
Through billowy. mists like fire ; 
The father marched beside the son, 
The son beside the sire. 
Their hearts were strong, their guns were few, 
Before in war array 
The red cross flag of England blew 
An hundred years to-day. 
VI. 
“ You see, my men, their batteries dark, 
Their hirelings on yon height ; 
Or they are ours or Molly Stark 
A widow weeps to-night !”’ 
Then cheer on cheer arose from all, 
And stern resolve made they 
With gallant Stark to fight or fall, 
An bunored years to-day. 


Vil. 
The fair boy marched his sire beside, 
The sire beside his son, 
But, in the mellowing even tide, 
Returned again but one. 
Then rose the moon in golden air, 
And men knelt down to pray, 
And thanks for victory winged each prayer 
An hundred years to-day. 


Vill. 
Those times have gone; the forest fell 
And rose the homestead fair, 
And rolled the music of the bell 
Upon the Subbath air. 
Those men have gone, and calm and still 
The shaded waters stray 
By mossy graves on many a hill 
Where they repose to-day. 


IX. 


We legends read of Church and State, 
Of wars in lands decaying, 





* The Battle of B@nnington was fought Aug. 16th 1°77, near the 
town which vives tbe fiela its name, in the south-western corner of 
Vermont The American f. rces were hastily ievied State militia, 
under the command «f General Stark. The British detachment 
was a t of Burgoyne’s army theo in New York. The British 
were disastrously defeated, notwithstanding the timely arrival of 
reinforcements, their loss being 200 killed ana 6UU prisoners. 
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The crescent and the cross in hate 
Uplifted o’er the slaying. 
But Allen’s word and Stark’s command 
More noble memories sway, 
O fair Vermont! time-honored land 
That patriots greet to-day. 
X. 
To-day old Bennington unrolls 
Her flag mid summer blooms, 
Anew her heroes’ names enscrolls 
In legend-haunted homes. 
Forever may her blue streams run, 
And west winds round them play, 
And toss the banners in the sun 
An hundred years to-day. 








HOW TO SPEND THE SUMMER. 
THE SEA-GIRT ISLE. 
By FrAaNK H. CONVERSE. 

\ -E sailed for the Happy Islands in the warm 

afterglow of a July sunset, I with a vague 
consciousness that somewhere far seaward lay our 
port of destination, and the small but precociously 
sharp boy who appeared to be master and crew of 
the little twenty-foot craft which he handled so 
skillfully, with verbal assurance that if the wind 
held to the nor’rard we should fetch in some- 
wheres about midnight. 

Out of the land-locked harbor we glided, leav- 
ing town and wharf and anchored ships ; down 
the beautiful bay, by dangerous reef and rocky 
islets, through tortuous channels, then out into 
the ocean. 

I asked no questions of this remarkable boy as 
to his ability to navigate—the easy assurance of 
his manner as, carelessly holding the tiller, he 
glanced from sparkling sea to starlit sky was all- 
convincing; so, without words, we sailed out into 
the half darkness which opened, then closed 
softly behind us, steadily toward the mystic hori- 
zon in all the golden silence of a summer night. 

And when, as out of the indistinctness around 
us a phantom vessel with spectral sails passed 
under our lee, it seemed in perfect consonance 
with our surroundings that this boy should 
briefly murmur, ‘* There’s the Flyin’ Dutchman,” 
though he imparted a prosaic turn to his sp2ech 
by adding that ‘‘she was a mack’ril ketcher 
standin’ in for a harbor.” Nothing escaped the 
preternatural senses of this admiral in embryo, 
from the bark in the offing with courses hauled 
up to a bit of floating timber which with a care- 
less glance he designated as *‘ ol’ Charley Davis's 
trawl-buoy broke adrift.” 

When, with suggestive apprehension, I called 
his attention to a strange, far-off rumble as being 
the possible precursor of a coming storm, in the 
same breath inquiring the reason why a brilliant 
planet which I was steadfastly watching should 
so suddenly pale, expire, and then re-appear, this 
remarkable boy with polite pity in his voice de- 
scribed the former as ‘‘the rote of the surf on 
‘Mananna,’” and the latter ‘tthe revolving light 
on the Happy Islands,” I was humbled in spirit 
and became mute. 

But as louder and nearer grew the never ceas- 
ing voice of the breakers, the revolving light be- 
fore us gradually assumed the likeness of a 
Cyclopean eye that seemed to wink in a lazy, good- 
natured sort of way, as though bidding us wel- 
come, and awaking from a drowsy consciousness 
of having been sailing for some months to a sense 
that the lofty land looming in the darkness over 
our heads was only eighteen miles out at sea, in- 
stead of eighteen thousand, I became dreamily 
aware that the ever wakeful boy had by some 
wonderful instinct guided our boat to its moor- 
ings among a score of similar craft, and ten min- 
utes thereafterward I was sleeping the sleep of the 
just beneath the hospitable roof of a life-long 
resident of the Happy Isles. 

Of such minor details of this island existence 
as bed and board I purpose not to speak, except 
to state with all due emphasis that they were pre- 
cisely such as might be expected to be met only 
in Utopian localities where exquisite neatness, 
admirable cookery and home-like comfort are 
alone to be found in this high-priced, hurrying 
age. 

On the Sabbath morning which followed we 
worshiped God in the only school-house, which 
serves on wgek-days as a place to develop the 
youthful mind and on Sunday for the advance- 
ment in spiritual growth of maturer Christians. 

‘** Will you start a tune, John?” informally asks 








the leader of the twenty-five or -six praying souls 
occupying the uncomfortable painted benches, 
and John, who is a weather-beaten saint—a 
worthy prototype of the fishermen of Galilee— 
starts a hymn familiar to me in my long ago boy- 
hood, in a voice whose volume might be termed 
duodecimo, whom one by one others join, making 
melody in their hearts if not with their voices, 

In the earnest prayers which follow in quick 
succession, one can but note the intensity given 
by each petitioner to his or her own special needs 
through a constant use of the personal pronoun 
<a en * nag” 

‘““T pray Thee, oh my Father’ 
recognizing only their individual desires. withou; 


, 


—as though 


reference to the wants of others; knowing that 
each will ask for what is most needed by himeel!, 

Noticeable too, is the burden of prayer, exhor- 
tation, and hymn; not alone for promised grace 
to support during the passage from shore to shore, 
but there is apparent an intense longing that the 
Haven of Peace may finally end the weary voyage 
—as though it were not so much the unspoken joy 
of heaven as its endless rest which their yearn- 
ing hearts craved. 

I somehow fancied that this might be in part 
attributable to the constant association of these 
lives with the perpetual unrest of the sea, whose 
never-ceasing refrain continually in their ears as 
it chafes and frets in storm or calm on their rocky 
shores becomes a part of their very being, so that 
the words of the exile of Patmos—‘* there shall be 
no more sea,” have an echo in every soul whereby 
it unconsciously looks forward to a smooth hur- 
bor beyoud. 

Perfect decorum characterizes these gatherings, 
and it seemed natural that old Mr. Jansen should 
stop short in a lengthy exbortation to adiinister 
a well deserved cuff to his youthful grandson foi 
misbehavior, the sharp yell thereby elicited from 
the bare-footed boy being taken as a matter of 
course. When at a previous week day meeting 
Captain Si’ Bates after a tearful admission of vari- 
ous dereiictions of duty saw through the window, 
as he took his seat, the first mackerel of the 
season “‘schooling” at the mouth of the littie 
harbor, it was not deemed a matter of much com- 
meut that he hastily left the room and was shortly 
after seen pulling his dory lustily in the direction 
of the finny prey. 

‘** Biz’ness is bizness,”’ quoth the ancient mariner 
when it was gently intimated to him that the 
action savored of worldliness. 

But when the schooner ** Patsey ” went ashore 
on the rocks last winter men and women alike 
rushed from the room to the beach, and strong- 
armed Ann Mason was first to launch a dory into 
the seething waters where hardysemen shuddering! y 
held back for the moment. 

Aye, and though repeatedly beat back by icy 
billow and terrible blast, she pulled alongside 
the mastless, sinking vessel, and with superliuman 
strength dragged into her frail skiff a drowning 
sailor—the only one saved to tell how wnen all 
hope was gone Mrs. Hasler the Captain’s wife 
had said to her husband and boy as she &issed 
them good by—‘* only a moment of death, then 
an eternity of life”—and with them had been 
swept away in a moment into the cruel sea, whicli 
never gave up its dead for pitying burial. 

‘*The wimmin always does take the lead here- 
abouts,” said this unsang heroine, ‘* whether it’s 
havin’ the schoolhouse painted an’ papered, or 
startin’ a subscription for some o’ them sh’fless 
Blue-noses ; an’ if the men folks hangs back 
when iives is in danger why then the wimmin 
must take holt an’ do what they can.” 

Which I assured Mrs. Mason was in my way of 
thinking the most satisfactory form of woman’s 
rights imaginable. 

A pleasing negligence as to the requirements 
of fashion is observable with this people, and it is 
currently reported that but one masculine among 
the fifty who help make up the community is the 
possessor of a white shirt, blue flannel being the 
prevailing substitute; a coat being regarded as 
one of the incumbrances entailed upon suffering 
humanity by remorseless civilization. 

The ladies, especially the younger ones, need 
not the aids of flounce or furbelow, neither 
flower-besprinkled head-gear, to heighten their 
healthful charms. 

Blessed spot, where a calico dress and a cav- 
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ernous pasteboard sun-bonnet suffice for the 
requirements of the promenade or the social tea 
fight, and where there is neither milliner, dress- 
maker nor drygoods merchant. 

Without assistance from diplomaed doctors 
souls enter this mimic world or quietly depart 
therefrom—a score of old women being ready to 
minister to the occasional ailments with copious 
libations of *‘ boneset,” ‘* thoroughwort” and 
** tansy.” 

Wars and rumors of wars may be rife or king- 
doms overthrown without the clash of arms com- 
ing to the ears of these dwellers of the Island, for 
save an occasional package of mail matter deliv- 
ered semi-monthly in summer and twice or thrice 
in the tempestuous months of winter there is 
little or no communication with the in-shore 
world. 

The’ soft sea-breeze tempers the heat of the 
summer sun, bringing restful slumber by night 
unhaunted by musical mosquito and a wonderful 
appetite by day for the various forms of fish with 
which the visitor is regaled. 

A pistol-shot from the shore one may practically 
illustrate the record of the bold discoverer, Cap- 
tain Weymouth, who, having landed on this 
shore in the year of grace 1605, ‘‘ did catch many 
mighty codfishe and haddick in a very short 
space,” while on every side are the buoys of 
trawls, some of them a mile in length, with three 
and four thousand hooks to each. 

From the summit of the hill where the light- 
house stands you may discover in a clear day the 
Delectable Mountains a hundred miles landward, 
of which the same discoverer wrote: ‘‘And a 
great way up in the main we might discern very 
high mountains, which gave us a hope that it 
would please God to direct us to the discovery of 
some good.” 

Or the Oldest Inhabitant—a loquacious and un- 
grammatical party of fourscore years and ten, 
whose conversation is redolent of interrogation 
points— will show you where the crumbling walls 
of a cellar mark the site of the house that John 
built; for in the year 1614 Captain John Smith, 
whose name, not unconnected with an Indian 
princess and her father’s club, has been perpetu- 
ated by countless descendants, established on this 
very spot a trading post. 

He will probably tell you with more or less em- 
bellishment of the wonderful relics brought to 
light by the plowshare—the silver coins, the mus- 
quetoon barrel and lock, the stone pipe-bowls, 
kettles, and spoons, which are often unearthed. 

Indeed, have I myself not brought ‘rom thence 
a copper spoon with quaintly formed handle, and 
a rusted piece of steel which my faith assures me 
is a portion of a cutlass, sternly rejecting the 
whispered theory of sense that it is part of a ven- 
erable fish-knife—both of which were turned up 
from beneath a sod undisturbed for nearly two 
centuries! 

Should you prove an attentive listener, you will 
be told of buried treasure yet to be discovered; 
of the uninterpreted inscriptions on the face of 
‘* White Head,” a stone promontory rising sheer 
from the sea, boiling beneath, one hundred and 
fifty feet, where one may trace graven in the solid 
rock rude letters a foot in length, thus: N.S. V. 
XOM—over which an antiquarian friend of mine, 
who confidently declares it to be the work of the 
Northmen, has smoked many a meditative pipe. 

An automatic buoy, so constructed that every 
swell of ocean causes it to send forth a prolonged 
and Titanic groan, heard for miles around, warns 
vessels against a reef or bar not far from the har- 
bor’s entrance. When Mr. Kingsley wrote his 
beautiful song of the ‘‘Three Fishermen,” the 
‘‘moaning of the harbor bar” was peculiarly its 
own—now it has a boy to perform that office 
for it. 

The O. I., who will point out from White Head 
the various reefs and ledges where many a vessel 
and crew have been lost, will tell you that in his 
boyhood days ships sailed safely over them, with 
fathoms of water to spare, where now the feather- 
white seas break and show between their crests 
the jagged rocks. This is a theory of progression 
peculiarly his own, and perhaps, on the whole, as 
plausible as. some other theories based on con- 
jecture. 

You can but be satisfied with your trip to the 
Happy Isles, especially if, as I did, you steadfastly 














resolve to leave behind you business cares and the 
petty vexations which form in part the burden of 
life, and seeking nothing but quiet rest you ad- 
here conscientiously to the resolve of doing noth- 
ing with all the inactivity of which you are 
capable. 

To one who enthusiastically sings 


“ A life on the ocean wave 
And a home on the rolling deep,” 


this nautical refuge has obvious advantages over 
navigation, especially if sea-sickness is taken into 
the account. 

And when, finally, I assert that my expenses for 
the week, including transportation, came within 
the limits of a ten dollar bill, it will readily be 
admitted that I have not inaptly termed Monhe- 
gan and its sister isle Mananma, on the coast of 
Maine, the ‘* Happy Isles,” a visitation whereof 
will corroborate what I have said. 





PREACHING TO ORDER. 
By THE RrEv. GEORGE M. Boynton. 

HERE is, perhaps, nothing which helps a pas- 

tor more, or in a better way, than suggestions 
as to topics on which he may speak to his people. 
Especially if such hints come from appreciative 
and discriminating hearers are they welcome, and 
often lead to his best and most timely efforts. 
Anything which puts the preacher into close 
connection with his hearers is full of value. Any- 
thing which discloses their real wants, or shows 
him on what side he may approach them and 
hope to get a hearing, he will cordially invite. 
The old-fashioned box pulpits are out of date—we 
are thankful for that: there is no door to shut in 
the ghostly adviser from profane contact before 
he shall begin to speak; it is in some churches 
evident, even, that a minister stands on legs, and 
isn’t a bust on a pedestal. And now what is 
needed, and it is in progress, is that he shall, as 
evidently, be speaking to men and women, fathers 
and mothers, and brothers and children—to men 
who work (or shirk) and women who weep (or 
who toil not neither do they spin, and yet, like the 
flowers of the field, are arrayed as Solomon or 
any of the seven hundred Mrs. Solomons was 
never. ) 

A minister may indeed glean from his conver- 
sation and mingling with his people something of 
the staple of their thoughts, and of the nature of 
their needs; but too often it isn’t the full field 
which they were just now reaping into which 
they lead him, but rather some back lane, seldom 
frequented by them except on Sunday afternoons, 
and where the single stalks lie very thinly scat- 
tered on the ground, the relies of a long-housed 
harvest. If they will only bring him honest 
samples from store and street, from home and 
harvesting, and tell him truly what they need to 
earry back with them to make them better men 
in each, they will bring to him a hundred times 
as much as he will be likely to gather for himself. 

But there are two ways of making such sugges- 
tions. There are more than two ways of doing 
most things. There is the personal and particular 
way, and there is the congregational and general 
way. , 

Deacon Friendly comes to his pastor now and 
then, and says: ‘‘I should like clearer light on 
such a truth. Can’t you help me? and helping 
me, perhaps you may help somebody else.” Or,— 
‘‘T happen to know that a circle of our young 
people are just now very much interested ia such 
a subject, and are talking about it a great deal. 
You might, by a timely word in public, assist 
them to wise conclusions.” Or,—‘‘I have been 
trying to reconcile this Scripture with that, or 
with my common sense. Won’t you show me 
how?” Few things in a minister’s life, I venture 
to say, stimulate him to more careful study and 
discriminating thought than just such requests, 
which grow out of the real needs (as the gram- 
mars put it) of the person speaking or the person 
spoken of. They are the symptoms of the patient 
for whom he is asked to prescribe. They are the 
pointings to the open door; and it’s a pity for him 
to be rasping his knuckles on the north door, 
when he desires to get in, and all the while the 
south door swings wide open. Is there a greater 
kindness then to tell him? 

But there is another class of hearers who come 
in the way of general advice, who ,are free to tell 





you of the kind of preaching people need, in their 
opinion. They know what the real want of the 
world is. They can explain to you why so few 
souls are brought to Christ—the gospel isn’t pre- 
sented in the right way. If you would only do as 
they say! 

Mr. Dogmany says: ‘‘ You ought to preach the 
doctrines. It’s solid truth the people need. Give 
them the strong meat of the word; they'll never 
grow on spoon-victuals.” You take the liberty to 
think it over before you change your plan of 
work and you realize that Mr. D. at any rate 
doesn’t need it for himself, for he is going over 
the doctrines all the while. If you were mainly 
studying his good you would preach more on 
charity, or humility, or some very lowly duty. 
You’d try to get him off his stilts. And you re- 
member, moreover, that Mr. Dogmany’s idea of 
doctrinal preaching is to press, by a system of 
strict logic, his premises from a few texts on a 
few points to his conclusions. All outside of that 
he considers chaff. That isthe pure wheat. And 
you must grind his grist. You hesitate at least. 

Mr. Daleydoo says: ‘‘ My dear pastor, the peo- 
ple need practical preaching. Tell us how to live; 
press on us the claims of duty. Make good fathers 
and citizens and business men of us. We don’t 
care much about doctrines. Only preach Chris- 
tian living to us and we will hear you gladly.” 
Now you happen to know that Mr. Daleydoo is 
already an exemplary father, an honest and gen- 
erous man in business, a blameless, and more, a 
public-spirited citizen. You don’t need for his 
sake to harp on these strings. If you could lead 
him to a deeper laying of the foundations of his 
faith you would feel that you were doing a great 
thing for him. 

Mr. Eesiphlo is persuaded that if you will stop 
your studying and writing and give the people 
familiar talks in the style of the modern evan- 
gelists you will accomplish grand results. But 
Mr. E., you know, reads little and thinks less, if 
that were possible, and for himself needs toning 
up and not letting down in either the intellectual 
or spiritual part of his religious life. 

Mr. Dryasdust says he likes a good, square, 
well-written sermon twice a day. He is accus- 
tomed to that, and it seems to him to be the dig- 
nified and the proper thing. And you know that 
if some one could only pierce the bubble of his 
dignity and startle him out of his propriety, or by 
some unexpected appeal in some way reach the 
deep fountain of his feelings it would do him 
wondrous good. 

In fine, the preaching which people think the 
world needs is usually that which they themselves 
enjoy best—which they themselves need least. 
They consult, unwittingly perhaps, not their 
needs but their taste. They like quinine; there- 
fore the world needs it. As a rule, then, I am 
always glad when such men tell what is needed if 
they fail to get it, or, if they get it, if it wofully 
disappoints them. Nine times out of ten your 
man who wishes to hear doctrine needs to think 
more of life. The one who suggests daily duty 
needs to be established in the foundations of his 
faith. Mr. Eesiphlo ought to be put to listen to 
the most careful, studied, discriminating kind of 
preaching, and Mr. Dryasdust to hear the freest, 
most unshackled man who ever talked sound 
Christian common sense straight to the hearts 
and consciences of his people. 

Ordinarily there is not one of them who wishes 
for himself what he needs or needs what he 
wishes for all, and yet the fact is we do need all 
these kinds of preaching in every pulpit, and far 
more than such men will allow we have it. 





GRAMMAR. 
By Mary E. C. Wyvern. 


$6 IKE” is a part of speech of complex mien, 
That to be hated needs but to be seen 
In phrases such as this ill sounding one: 
* He done it just exactly like I done.”’ 
Or this—**O me! I feel like I would die.” 
* Looks like this wind would blow things all sky high.” 
Why cannot folks the laws of syntax heed, 
And give this luckless * like’’ its place indeed ? 
Then might in truth the word become again 
Like other good words for the use of men; 
Like a good adjective, as “like my youth,” 
Or a brave adverb—* Fight like men” in sooth. 
What bo, Grammarians! let us bave a strike, 
And banish from our speech this mongrel like. 
Do as I do—Be valiant as I say— 
And, like a dream, this “ like’’ shall pass away. 4 
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WORK IN BARBARA’S COFFEE-ROOMS. 


By ADELAIDE SKIEL. 
CHAPTER II. 


WAR AND CHRISTIAN 
TURKEY. 
[FROM OUR OWN CORRESPONDENT. ] 
Harpoot, Turkey, June 25, 1877. FTER service on Sunday morning all the 
\ 7 OW that the war is actually in progress there | 4 girls gathered around Barbara to learn the 
N is much less apprehension of Turkish fanati- | success of the first Saturday evening ce@ee-room 
cism than there was several months ago when war | party. 
was merely a matter of speculation. There was for ‘** 1 wasn’t there,” said Barbara to Celia, who, to 
atime throughout the wholecountry a gloomy feel- | do her justice, had helped in many dainty ways 
ing among Christians, amounting in some cases al- | towards the evening’s success. 
most to terror, which was produced by the general ‘* Your cake and coffee were delicious. I tasted 
pearing of the Mohammedans toward them. On| them myself,” said Mr. Lawrence, with a bow and 
the breaking up of the Constantinople Conference | a smile to the pretty Celia. 
in January the official announcement was accom- ‘‘Ah, Mr. Lawrence, how many were there ?” 
panied by the most urgent counsel to all classes of | asked Barbara, with all her soul in the anxious 
the people to demean themselves so wellas to give question. 
foreign powers no pretext for interference. This “IT told you in chureh, Miss Roberts. When 
order produced an excellent impression. A few | you cast those imploring brown eyes across the 
weeks ago, just after the breaking out of the war, | aisle I held up six fingers.” 
another order, intended for Mohammedans alone, ‘*Oaly six!’ said Barbara, with tears of disap- 
was received here and read to large congregations | pointment in ber eyes. She did not notice Mr. 
in the mosques. This has been kept pretty much } Lawrence's graceful compliments, but went on 
to themselves, but so far as I can learn it stated | hastily, ‘‘ Where could the otbers have been? 
that in some places Moslems were disposed to mo- | Certainly twenty people promised to come.” 
lest and even to kill Christians, but that the Gov- “Well, I guess the men had better fun else- 
ernment, whether it should conquer or be con-| where. You cau’t expect a man to forsake old 
quered, will tolerate nothing of the kind, and | cronies in the dram-shops of Roberts’s Alley for 
local authorities are commanded to use vigilance | the ¢lite of Hampton in the Roberts's Coffee- 
to prevent such disturbances, and if they occurred |; rooms.” The youuog wan meant this reply kindly, 
to subject the offenders to an immediate court- | buti: cut Barbara like a two-edged sword. 
martial and shoot them. Ordinarily the death ** It was a select compauy,” continued Mr. Law- 
penalty cannot be inflicted without a special fir- | reuce, turning to Celia, ‘*‘and your coffee was 
man. "The tone of these documents has been such | perfect. Couldn't you give a poor bachelor the 
as to convince the people that the government is } recipe for such nectar of the gods 7” 
in earnest. Celia laughed a pleased, rippling laugh. The 
In connection with this effort of the Govern-| cares of coffee rooms rested very lightly on her 
went to check fanatical demonstrations is a mani-} mind. It was nice to help the poor when one 
fest endeavor by the Turks themselves to enlist | could; and when one could not, why, there were 
the sympathies of their Christian neighbors in! still some pleasures left. One of them was Mr. 
their behalf and against Russia. Whether suc- | Lawrence’s escort home, so with a sympathetic 
cessful or not, there is a uiarked change in the} good-bye to Barbara, Miss Ripley left the church. 
attitude of the Turks toward Christians and a Meanwhile Barbara stood in the porch thor- 
consequent increased feeling of security. oughly disappointed and perplexed. Disappoint- 
In answer to the frequent inquiry whether we} ment and perplexity are very pretty when not 
do not propose to leave our posts for some more | der p, but in this case poor Barbara was a genuine 
secure place until the storm is past, I would say } picture of despair. 
that we have not for a moment entertained the ‘**[ declare I will not spend another cent till I 
thought of leaving, even when it seemed not im- | have visited wy own property,” she said to her- 
probable that the declaration of war might be the | self, but sbe did not visit it till several successive 
signal for a general massacre. Now that we see | Saturday evenings clearly proved that men and 
little occasion to apprehend danger there is no| boys were indifferent to the charms of picture 
reason for leaving. At a crisis like this we are | papers and cared for stronger drink than coffee. 
needed at our posts more thanever. At Erzroum, Then the sleeping lion inside Barbara awoke, 
however, the case is exceptional. It is a fortified | and with a daring energy she walked alone 
city, and the center of military operations for ; through Roberts’s Alley. Sbe had visited it once 














































Asiatic Turkey, and pretty sure to be subjected 
toasiege. It has also become quite sickly from 
the concentration of soldiers and the absence 
of suitable sanitary reguiations, so that our 
friends there very wisely acceded to the advice of 
the English Consul and removed their families to 
Trebizond, which is another part of their own 
field and furnishes them abundant opportunities 
for missionary labor. 


Despite all these untoward influences the work ! 


is unusually hopeful. There is an increased 
thoughtfulness and attention to spiritual things. 
The churches had become nearly self-supporting, 
but the prospect is that self-support must be sus- 
pended for a time if the war is to be protracted. 
It would be a source of unspeakable grief to us 
to see there churches disintegrated and the schools 
and other agencies given up through the inability 
of the people to sustainthem. The present is not 
the time for the relinquistment of any instrument, 
for we have the confident expectation that in 
some way the first issue of this war is to be the 
opening of a door wider and wore effectual than 
we have ever yet seen. The Armenians are draw- 
ing nearer and nearer to the Gospel, and the 
Turks, whether victors or vanquished in this war, 
are sure to be greatly humbled, and many of the 


obstacles to their reception of the truth will be | 


removed. We have now reached a crisis. Are 
the friends of missions ready to help us through 
it? If they can truly appreciate the case I am 
sure that they will even at the cost of self-denial. 

One of the chief necessities for the present, and 
for the near future, is educated Christian men. 
The growth of the wissionary work demands 


them. They are needed in every department of 


life. They will soon be needed in every depart- 
ment of the governwent, for political integrity is 
almost if not wholly unknown. We have here 
the beginning of a college which is seeking an en- 
dowment of $60,000. Our associate, Rev. C. H. 
Wheeler now at Bangor, Me., will be happy to 
furnish information respecting the college to any 
who may desire it, H, N. BaAnyuM, 





before in the company of ber unele, but then she 
went to look after rents and now she cared only 
for the tenants. It was a uarrow street, consist- 
ing of but a couple of blocks, but the houses 
looked as if they were alive. Every window had 
two or more women looking idly out, while men 
with pipes in their mouths seemed to be support- 
ing every miserable doorway. Children swarmed 
in the streets. it was a week day, yet the chil- 
dren were none of them at school, the men and 
the women none of them at work. Barbara 
thought how often she had heard her uncle say 
that there were but two classes of people who 
could afford to do no hipg— he very rich and 
the very poor. It seemed to an outsider as if 
there was plenty of work close at hand, but no- 
body in Roberts’s Alley seemed to be inclined to 
do it. Meu who had been out of work all winter 
had not found time to shovel the first fall of snow 


off the sidewalks. Women who had applied in 


vain for sewing, for washing, for house-cleaning, 
had neither mended their own clothes nor those 
of their children. Barbara walked through the 
whole leng b of the alley and counted eight dram- 
shops, and four family grocery-stores with suspi- 
cious bottles in the dirty windows. 

She came slowly home, and, for a wonder, did 
not talk about where she had been or what she 
had seen. Perhaps she was learning that the best 
strength lies sometimes in silent waiting. At the 
Sunday dinner table, a tew days after Christmas, 
when the Christmas balls, trees and presents had 
been well talked over, the subject of Barbara's 
houses in the alley came up. Her uncle asked her 
if she meant to make any changes after the first 


of January. Barbara was asked this question 
every quarter-day when the rents were due, and 
she always answered with true womanly distaste 
for business, ‘*Let us go on as we are. I am 
pleased as long as I get my money.” 

To-day, she pushed back her plate in disgust 
and said, with the condensed energy of weeks, 
“Uncle, I have been to see the alley, and it is 
dreadiul. Itis ali grog shops. I believe my coffee- 
rooms will never succeed till I stop the drinking 


The judge was startled out of his politeness, 
‘** Heaven and earth, Barbara, you don’t mean to 
start a temperance crusade!” Visions of the en- 
thusiastic Barbara down on her knees before rum- 
sellers arose before her horrified uncle. 

‘**No, indeed, I don’t,” answered Barbara, with 
a wonderful light in her eyes, ‘‘ but I mean to 
stop buying and selling rum in my own street.” 

‘*H’m! I would like to see you do it. There is 
not a law in the land which can make a landlord 
restrict his tenants from selling and buying what 
they please,” answered the judge. 

‘Twill ask Francis to help me,” answered the 
girl; and at the same moment she spoke Francis 
silently entered the room. The talk went on so 
earnestly that the judge forgot his afternoon nap 
till it was too late to take it. The servant came 
in to clear off the table, and the three talkers, or 
rather the two talkers and one listener, adjourned 
to the library. The judge forbade the servant to 
light the gas, to the maid’s great surprise. She 
returned to the kitchen to assure the cook that 
Miss Barberry and that silent young man were 
making it up at last. Also that the master ap- 
proved and said, ‘‘ Leave ’em in the dark,” which 
was quite contrary to his custom. Appearances 
were however, perhaps, deceitful, although Bar- 
bara and Francis sat by the firelight and talked. 
The judge took his long deferred nap on the sofa. 
Presently Barbara went to the parlor organ and 
played some old-fashioned hymn tunes and left off 
all the Amens. If this was to please Francis, it 
failed, for he left silently before she had completed 
two bars. With something of a relief Barbara 
played to suit her own taste when she was lett 
alone, and had stumbled through a dozen chants 
she did not know before her uncle awoke. He had 
slept off all ill-humor and was ready to help Bar- 
bara to reform Roberts’s Alley at once. 

For the next few weeks hymn tunes, Bible 
verses, and even visiting the poor were laid aside 
for the pressing details of business. Barbara 
added up long columns of figures, calculated in- 
terest, and came as near comprehending the fore- 
closure of mortgages as her feminine mind allowed. 
She did not see exactly how so much arithmetic 
had to do with a temperance movement, but she 
was glad to help her uncle. Francis came daily 
to the house and gave much legal advice. Before 
spring the alley was revolutionized. Perhaps 
some of the discharged tenants merely removed 
their bottles to a neighboring street, but at least 
one spot in Hampton was improved. It was the 
one spot which Barbara owned, so she felt repaid 
for her trouble and for the temporary loss of in- 
come. At first, as the judge had predicted, ten- 
ants with strong temperance principles and ready 
money were hard to find. After a while the new 
tenants were found to pay their rents more regu- 
larly than the old ones, so Barbara had little 
reason to teJl some girls at a kettledrum a few 
weeks before Lent that they must give a fair for 
her benefit. 

‘*Why, what do you mean, Barbara ?” asked 
Lucy Lane, who always took jokes slowly. ‘You 
were as mad as a hornet when we proposed to give 
a fair for your coffee-rooms, By the way, how 
successfully that scheme works !” 

‘*Mr. Lawrence says the roowws are full every 
Saturday night,” said Celia, with a blush for her 
informer’s sake, not for his information. 

‘*Mr. Francis MacDee has helped you, hasn’t 
he ?” asked another girl. 

‘* People say you have done wonders with Rob- 
erts’s Alley,” said another. 

** And are you really engaged to that tall Fran- 
cis 7” asked a young married lady, becoming inter- 
ested as she heard the last words. 

“You mustn’t believe all you hear, Mrs. 
Cloverly,” said Barbara, with an angry blush, 
putting down her untasted cup of bouillon and 
crumbling the thin strip of toast in her best 
gloves. er hands trembled, and she soon moved 
out of the group, whose tongues commenced to 
wag unrestrainedly at once. 

“She didn’t deny it.” ‘She blushed.” ‘She 
is dreadfully in love, | amsure.” ‘‘I neverthought 
she would be engaged the first of our set.” 
‘Everybody says so.” ‘‘ He is always with her.” 
“He is her cousin.” ‘‘Oh, no. he isn’t.” ‘I 
don’t believe a word of it.” ‘‘ Well, I am sure.” 
“You always think people are engaged.” ‘* Well, 
peeute generally are, after a while,” &c., &c., 


c. 

Of course Mrs. Grundy—that fabulous woman 
who knows about these things—had started the 
report that Barbara was engaged to Francis. It 
was true he had very much assisted her in reforin- 
ing Roberts's Alley. After awhile Francia pro- 
posed that the coffee-rooms should be moved to 
the alley, and before the next November brought 
around another St. Andrew’s Day Barbara had 
the satisfaction of knowing that the rooms were 
a success. Of course, the scheme did not long re- 
main her own affair, for a successful charity soon 
gathers disciples. Everybody helped and every- 
body felt personally responsible for its welfare. 
A great many young ladies declared themselves 
overworked in its behalf. Every church-goer felt 
a personal interest when a new face appeared in 
church. It cannot yet be said that the number of 
men exceeds the number of women in the Hamp- 
ton churches, but there certainly are a few more 
than there would have been had Barbara not 
opened her coffee-rooms. 

Finally, as to Francis, there is no reason why 
he should not have married Barbara. It is gener- 
ally believed that no eligible young man and 
pretty young girl can have plans together with- 
out falling in love. So, perhaps, these two, like 
the rest of the world, were no exception, but this 





on my own property |” 





has nothing to de with the story, has it ? 
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Che Aousebold. 
“LS IT POOR MATERIAL, OR CARE- 
LESSN ESS? 
By Mrs. HENRY WARD BEECHER. 


Vy E are asked, ‘“‘Is there no way to secure 

better materials and more honest manu- 
facture of them, for our ranges, couk-stoves and 
utensils belonging to them? Iam sure they used 
to last much longer than any we buy at the pres- 
ent time.” 

Forty years ago, when we became the independ- 
ent mistress of two small rooms and began house- 
keeping, we were presented with a fine cook-stove. 
Our experience in the use and care of such con- 
veniences was very limited. In our girlhood two 
large ‘‘brick ovens,” the ‘‘roaster,” ‘* Dutch 
oven,” and large, old-fashioned fire-place, with 
the ‘‘crane” and “ pothooks and tramels,” were 
the only cooking arrangements with which we 
were fauiliar. 

But it takes no large amount of common sense 
to become mistress of a range or cooking stove, 
and still less to understand bow to keep them and 
the necessary utensils that belong to these ‘‘ mod- 
ern improvements ” in good working order. Iron, 
properly cared for, grows stronger by constant 
use ; and tin, if seldom scoured but always washed 
in hot suds and rinsed in hot water, then wiped 
dry and exposed to a sun bath—why, ought it not 
to last forever, almost? We certainly thought so 
in our days of blissful ignorance, for, from our 
babyhood, mother’s tins and milk pans were like 
silver. We could not see that they looked any 
older when we left that dear old home for a very 
small one of our own than they did when in our 
ehildish ignorance we used to wonder if the 
‘*stree s paved with gold,” that father sometimes 
read of, were brighter or more beautiful than the 
huge pyramid of “silver” pans piled high and 
catching and reflecting the rays of sunlight that, 
in our eyes at that time, made this bright array 
marvelously glorious. 

Well, after keeping house ten years, on our re- 
moval East we sold our cook-stove for two dollars 
more than its donor paid for it—in perfect order, 
not a crack or flaw in it. Of course it was all the 
stronger, and far less liable to erack after having 
lived through these years unharmed. 

We did not then think it was anything out of 
the usual order of events. We never once sup- 
posed that such household furnishing would be 
demolished. But then we kept no help (?) and 
were alone responsible. 

In our next home the landlord had put in a new 
range. Our family being now larger, and wore 
outside work expected from us, it became neces- 
sary to keep one girl. It was not many weeks 
after this unusual acquisition before we were told, 

‘“*Mrs. B., one of the covers to the range is 
broken.” 

‘Broken! It is not possible, unless you have 
let it fall; and even then how could you break 
. it ” 

What an ignorant woman! But we soon learn- 
ed that we were no longer to live in such ignor- 
ance. We only kept help at that time to do 
the rough work—clearipg out the stove, starting 
the fire, &c.,—but scarcely a month went by with- 
out breakage. The top plate of the stove split, 
the dampers bent, or the grate burnt out. How 
we groaned in spirit and wondered if Western 
iron was not stronger than the Eastern! 

My dear madam, if you should ever be obliged 
to do your own work, all alone, for a few weeks, 
you will be astonished to see how few articles will 
be broken or defaced, that is, it your own early 
training and later experience have taught you to 
be careful, as well as expert, in household Jabor. 
No! we don’t think that either the material or 
manufacture of it isany less trustworthy than it was 
forty years ago. On the contrary, there is a very 
great improvement in the designs, no one can 
doubt, but in the strength and durability of the 
work as well. You seem tc have imagined that 
“after the war,” everything that was manufac- 
tured was prepared with fraudulent design. No 
doubt there was shoddy cloth, worthless and a 
sore distress to the poor, and in some commodi- 
ties, we fear, there has not been much improve- 
ment. 

It is doubtful if this evil will ever be checked 
until housekeepers all agree to import one of the 
rules so common in domestic management abroad. 
Namely, let every employé distinctly understand 
that the value of articles broken, defaced or stolen 
will most assuredly be deducted from the wages. 





This seems hard at first but on reflection all the 
hardness vanishes and the wisdom becomes appar- 
ent. If a girl, from the time that she enters your 
service, knows that she alone is responsible for 
the preservation and good usage of all that comes 
under her care—and if harm comes she must be 
the loser, not her employer, the effect on those 
who enter our families as employés would be most 
surprising and most sakitary—a blessed relief to 
the mistress and invaluable to the maid. 

At first there may now and then be a serious ac- 
cident, and the loss so heavy as to make the mis- 
tress feel that she cannot insist upon restitution. 
If such sywpathy is allowed full play, ‘taccidents” 
of this nature will increase with wonderful rapid- 
ity. Be as lenient as possible without infringing 
upon a sensible and just rule. Make the time and 
terms of repayment as favorable as possible ; but 
insist upon the payment, in swall installments, to 
the end. After it is once accomplished, sympathy 
may be manifested in some suitable way, but not 
to weaken the good to be derived from the lesson. 
Such lessons, if the girl is one capable of improve- 
ment, will last u lifetime, and be of the greatest 
value in an honorable, trustworthy character. 


RECEIPTS. 
We are requested to give a simpie receipt for 
BREAD. 

The old way of raising bread but once makes 
much sweeter bread, retaining the true sweetness 
of the wheat, than when sponged or raised twice 
or three times before baking. 

Scald one pint of milk, then cool it either with 
one pint of cold milk or cold water. Pour it, 
when milk-warm, on two quarts of sifted flour, 
into which stir one even tablespoonful of salt. 
Mix the milk and flour well together, and add one 
gill of lively yeast, or one yeast-cake that has 
been thoroughly softened in two tablespoonfuls of 
water and beaten smooth; add water when smooth 
till there is one gill of yeast. Beat the dough 
hard for five minutes, then stir in one more quart 
of flour. Flour the bread-board, place the dough 
on it, and knead faithfully fifteen minutes. Use 
only just enough flour while kneading to keep 
the dough from sticking to the board—not quite 
a pint of flour should be sufficient. Sift only a 
very small cuating of flour on the board, or on 
the hands, while kneading. After kneading fif- 
teen minutes, mould into loaves and put at once 
into well buttered pans, only filling the pans half 
full. Let it rise till the dough is even with the 
top of the pan. It will take five or six hours in a 
room or by the fire where the thermometer stands 
at 80 deg. In a colder atmosphere the dough may 
rise in the pans all night, baking as soon as the 
oven is hot enough in the morning. When light, 
prick over the top and bake. 


BATTER BREAD, 


Soak half a cup of bread crumbs in a pint of 
milk, add two cups of Indian meal, one table- 
spoonful of lard or butter, a teaspoonful salt, two 
eggs beaten very light ; add eggs last and then 
beat the whole together thoroughly and bake 
in shallow tins quickly. Some bread crumbs and 
some corn meal absorb more moisture than others. 
If this quantity of milk does not make it thin 
enough for a light, smooth batter, when well 
beaten add a little more milk. 

This is a good way to use up all bits of bread. 


GRAHAM GRIDDLE CAKES. 

Three teacups brown flour, one cup of white 
flour, three cups of buttermilk or sour milk, one 
teaspoonful soda dissolved in warm water (never 
dissolve soda in hot water), one teaspoonful salt, 
a heaping tablespoonful of butter—or lard, if but- 
ter is dear, but butter is much nicer,—three eggs 
beaten to a froth; mix all faithfully by quick 
beating and bake as soon as well mixed. If 
obliged to use sweet milk sift two teaspoonfuls 
cream tartar with the flour. 


BARLEY OR CORN COFFEE. 


Wash the barley, dry it, then brown carefully 
without scorching; grind it and mix with an egg 
and pour over it boiling water. Let it boil gently 
a few minutes and strain clear. Season with 
cream and sugar, or as is most agreeable. 

This is an excellent drink for persons troubled 
witb bowel complaint and is very palatable and 
nourishing. Corn coffee, prepared the same way, 
is excellent to settle the stomach. 

CREAM TOAST FOR THE SICK. 

Toast the bread very carefully, boil some milk, 
add a little flour and salt, and strain througha 
sieve on to the toast. Add very little butter if al- 
lowed. 
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PAUL AT ATHENS. 
August 26. Acts xvii., 22-34. 
“ For there is one God, and one mediator between God and 
men, the man Christ Jesus.” —1 TM. ii., 5. 

N the treatment of this lesson I propose (1) to 
I. givethe reader some idea of the circumstances 
under which this address was given—the plaee, 
the surroundings and the audience ; (2) a para- 
phrase of the address itself which will aid him to 
form a conception of it as a whole ; (3) some in- 
formation on single points in notes ; (4) some prac- 
tical hints derived from it, especially respecting 
the New Testament method of dealing with in- 
fidelity. 


I. Athens, the pre-eminent ancient city in civili- 
zation, arts and arms, the mother of the celebrated 
warriors, poets, statesmen and philosophers, was 
situated in the picturesque, though not fertile, 
plain of Attica ; the city proper being about three 
miles from the sea, although, as described by 
Lewin and Smith, it consisted of two circular, 
wall-enclosed cities connected by a long and nar. 
row portion, also wall enclosed. One of the cir- 
cular portions contained the seaports Pireus and 
Phalerum, the other the inland settlement ; the 
connecting fortification, known as Long Walls, 
being a populous street making a third city, whose 
inhabitants, suffocatingly crowded, were shut out 
from all view of the surrounding country by the 
vast wall on either side. 

The history of Athens had been, from its origi- 
nal settlement by an Egyptian colony under 
Cecrops 1550 years before Christ, diversified by 
numerous Vicissitudes, being alternately magnifi- 
cently adorned and ruinously ravaged ; so that as 
Paul entered it he came upon a strange combina- 
tion of splendor and devastation. As he stepped 
upon the shore, probably of Port Phalerum, the 
first objects to meet his eyes were temples to 
Ceres, Minerva and Jupiter; altars to deified 
heroes and to “unknown gods” were on every 
side as he passed along. When he reached the 
city proper, temples and statues were bewilder- 
ingly numerous. Petronius says it was easier to 
find a god than a man in Athens ; Pausanias, that 
it had more images than all the rest of Greece put 
together ; Xenophon, that the whole city was an 
altar. A long street with a colonnade on either 
side led to the agora or market-place (see verse 17) 
which occupied a central position in the city, and 
was a strange medley of commonest wares and 
exquisite art ; public buildings, statues and tem- 
ples adorning a great bazaar. It had been the 
center of a glorious public life, but Paul found it 
only the meeting-place for lounging, conversa- 
tion and business, of people who spent their time 
in nothing else but either to tell or to hear some 
new thing. 

But to the Christian student the great attrac- 
tion is the Areopagus (Mars’ Hill) north of the 
agora, between the Pnyx and the Acropolis. It 
was the rocky height where the most solemn relig- 
ious and judicial questions had been discussed. 
It was the official site of a council which had ex- 
isted from very early antiquity, which had geueral 
charge of order in the city, which had jurisdiction 
as a criminal court in cases of willful murder, and 
which exercised a general censorship over religious 
matters in Athens. It was regarded with super- 
stitious reverence as the site of the legendary trial 
of Mars, to whom thore was here a temple, for the 
murder of his son, and, in the broken cleft of the 
rock, just below the judge’s seat, was the sanctuary 
of the Furies. 

The inhabitants of Athens, though they had 
been taught by sages, philosophers and statesmen 
who were the pride of Greece, were frivolous and 
profligate, their very culture luring them to vice 
and their religion an incentive to shameless 
debauchery. Their philosophy having no root 
in divinity had ceased to flourish, the uneducated 
were given up to vice and superstition, the 
thinkers to a scornful skepticism. 

The two principal schools of Greek philosophy 
were the Stoic and the Epicurean. The Stoies, 
founded by Zeno, in theory condemned the wor- 
ship of images and the use of temples, but were 
Pantheists. In their view God was merely the 
spirit or reason of the universe, the world was 
itself a rational soul ; matter was inseparable from 
the deity ; he did no* create, he only organized ; 
the soul at death would be absorbed in God. 
Thus, a resurrection from the dead was to Stoi- 
cism an impossibility. The moral teachings were 
not less hostile to the teachings of Christ. All 
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actions conformable to reason were equally good , 
all actions contrary to reason were equally evil. 

The philosophy of the Epicureans was a system 
of materialism; there was no creator, no moral 
governor: no retribution por judgment to come. 
The soul was nothing without the body, both 
body and soul were dissolved together and dissi- 
pated into the eletents, and thus life ended. In 
morals they believed pleasure the only good, pain 
the only evil. Epicurus protested against plea- 
sure, which he defined as freedom of the body from 
pain and the soul from anxiety, being debased 
into sensuality and debauchery; in the hands of 
his followers his philosophy bad degenerated till 
its motive was, Let us eat and drink, for to-morrow 
we die. 

Still a third school, that derived from Plato, 
represented that form of skepticism which neither 
asserts nor denies the existence of a Divine Being, 
but denies that anything can be known concerning 
Him. The altar to the unknown God may be 
said to represent their philosophy, or rather the 
outreaching after God which such skeptical phil- 
osophy can neither prevent nor appease. 

Although Paul had to meet these three degener- 
ated forms of philosophy there was no great 
leader to whom he could present the attack. 

II. With such surroundings and to such a peo- 
ple Paul addressed himself as follows : 

‘*In all these statues and temples I behold the 
evidence that you are more than others reveren 
tial to the gods(a). Foras I was passing through 
your city, and looking about upon the objects of 
your worship, I found even an altar upon which 
was inscribed ‘To an Unknown God.’ (b) Whom, 
therefore, without knowing him (¢c) ye worship, 
him I deelare unto you. The God who made the 
world and all things therein, he that is Lord of 
heaven and of earth, does not dwell in hand-made 
temples ; neither by men’s hands is to be served, (d) 
as though he needed anything, he who gives to 
all life and breath and allthings. For he hath 
made of one origin (e) all the nations of the earth, 
that they may dwell together upon all the face of 
the earth, having fixed the appointed eras of their 
national life and the limits of their dwelling places; 
and he hath ordained that they should seek God 
if possibly they might feel after him and find him, 
though indeed he be not far from each one of us. 
For in him we live and move and have our being; 
as also certain of your own poets have said, For 
we are also his offspring. (f) Forasmuch then as 
we are the offspring of God, we ought not to think 
that the godhead is like unto gold or silver or 
stone graven by the art and device of man. The 
times of this ignorance God overlooked, (g) but 
now commandeth all men everywhere to repent, 
because he hath appointed a day in the which he 
will judge the world by that man whom he hath 
ordained giving assurance unto all in that he 
hath raised him from the dead.” 

THOUGHTS FOR THE CLASS. 

Infidelity is not modern. The pantheism which 
makes all God, and the materialism whieh denies 
any God, and the philosophy which regards him 
as at best only the Unknown and Unknowable, 
are all borrowed from ancient times. Observe 
how Paul treats this skepticism : 

1. He treats it courteously. He uses no vitu- 
peration. So Christ reserved his denunciations 
tor Pharisaism, that is, hypocrisy within the 
ehurch. He never uttered a philippic against 
Sadduceeism, the infidelity of Palestine in the 
first century. 

2. Skepticism and superstition go together. The 
infidelity of France, Spain, Germany and Italy is 
more resolute than that of England or the United 
States. Paul treats both with respect. He even 
identifies himself with his auditors. We ought 





(a) Not too superstitious. The language is rather com- 
mendatory than the reverse. 

(b) Pausanias refers to several altars to unknown gods in 
Athens. Their origin is uncertain. They probably signify a 
feeling, which was undoubtedly entertained by the most 
cultured Greeks, that the mythological deities were fictions, 
and that the true God was still unknown to them. He is 
called the Unknown by some modern philosophy. 

(c) Tgnorantly is a mistranslation; uuknowingly is a literal 
reading. Paul borrows their own language; he repeats the 
word unknown seen on the inscription. 

(d) The reference is to the heathen custom of bringing 
costly offerings and tood and drink for the use of the gods. 
Comp. Ps. 1., 9-15. 

(e) There is some question whether the word blood belongs 
to the original. Some manuscripts want it. Alford retains, 
Tischendorf omits it. The great truth is the origin of man, 
not the blood unity of the race. 

(f) The quotation is probably from a Greek poet, Aratus, 
of Cilicia, B.C. 270. Similar expressions are, however, found in 
other Greek authors. 

(g) Nothing answering to “ winked at” is in the original. 
This unpleasant metaphor has been put upon the text by the 
translators. 





not, he says, to think that the godhead is like 
unto gold, ete. 

3. He lays a foundation for Christianity in first 
preaching theism. The doctrine that there is a 
God precedes the doctrine that Jesus Christ is his 
Son, the Bible his word, the Holy Ghost his pres- 
ent manifestation to the believer. 

4. His courage. Alone he faces the philosophic 
crowd of scoffers on the one hand and of idola 
trous devotees on the other. 

5. In dealing with infidelity he seeks for evi- 
dences that infidels accept. He cites to them one 
of their own inscriptions and one of their own 
poets. He does not quote the Bible. 

6. He treats disbelief in a personal God and 
the substitution of idol worship in its place asa 
sin, to be repented of. Some other incidental 
points are suggested by this address. 

7. The inscription to an Unknown God is a 
striking and pathetic historical illustration of the 
hunger of the buman soul for its unknown Father. 

8. The majesty of the true God ; the inadequacy 
of all human conceptions of him. The idol is 
only a tangible interpretation of a_ human concep- 
tion. Any thought we may form to ourselves of 
God will wholly fail to represent the real image of 
the Maker of heaven and earth. 

9. We serve ourselves when we worship God. 
We serve him when we serve other men, since 
men are his children (Matt. xxv., 40). We do not 
serve him by our churches, our music, our rituals, 
our worship. Comp. Psalm 1., 9-15. 

10. The true unity of the human race. Whether 
of one blood or not, it is certainly of one divine 
parentage. The true secret of national nistory : 
its rise, progress and fall determined for it by di- 
vine decree, which preserves the nation which 
serves him, and destroys the nation that is false 
to its trust. 

11. The testimony of heathen writers to the 
reality and power and presence of God, and to 
our need of and dependence upon him. 

“The soul is begot by God.’"—Plutarch. 

* Nothing is more ancient than God, for he was never cre- 
ated.” — Thales. 

** Nothing is hidden from God. He is present in our minds, 
and comes into the midst of our thoughts.’’—Seneca. 

“There are few men so obstinate in their atheism whom 
pressing danger will pot reduce to an acknowledgment of 
the divine power.’’—Plato. 

12. The certainty of the judgment—ordained of 
God; the person of the judge—Jesus Christ 
(comp. Jonn v., 27); the effect which ought to be 
produced on us by anticipations of the judgment 
—repentance. Eccles. xii., 13, 14. 


TRACTS FOR TEACHERS. 





THE UNKNOWN GOD. 


Paul’s words to the Corinthian Christians apply to 
every Sunday school: ‘‘ Some have not the knowledge 
of God; I speak this to your shame.’’ Many scholars 
—and some teachers ?—worship at altars whose true 
inscription is, *‘To the Unknown God.” It is our 
work, brother teacher, to declare unto them Him 
whom they ignorantly worship. Are you absolutely 
certain that not one of your scholars has wrong ideas 
about God? Suppose, now, you make ic a first object 
of your teaching to ascertain about each one’s knowl- 
edge of God and to implant the true knowledge. Let 
them understand your purpose. Ask their help. 
They will be interested. Remember, “this is life 
eternal, that they might know thee the only true 
God, and Jesus Christ.” You must first yourself 
understand. Help for you and them lies with Christ. 
“No man knoweth the Father, save the Son, and he 
to whomsoever the Son will reveal him.’”’ And then, 
“Take my yoke upon you, and learn of me.’ Our 
lives, as well as lips, must declare the true God. 
Draw near, humbly asking. He willteach you. You 
will teach them. 











THE ASSYRIAN CANON. 

The remarkable discoveries made several years 
ago of Assyrian records, and the many proofs af- 
forded by them of the accuracy of Jewish history 
as given in the Qld Testament, created among 
students of sacred hisvory an intense desire for a 
close comparison of the records of both nations. 
The present volume is a result of this demand. 
Of the labor required to perfect such a work there 
are pot a score of men in existence who are able 
to make an estimate. The Assyrian records were on 





1 The Assyrian Eponym Canon, containing Translations of 
the Documents, and an Account of the Evidence, on the 
Comparative Chronology of the Assyrian and Jewish King- 
doms, from the Death of Solomon to Nebuchadnezzar. By 
George Smith, of the Department of Antiquities, British 
Museum. Bagsters, London; John Wiley & Sons, New York. 








clay tablets and cylinders, and of those recovered 
many are in mere fragments, which had first to be 
properly connected and rearranged before the 
records could be examined to know if they were 
of value for the purposes of the student of the 

Bible. The work, however, was prosecuted with 
the industry and thoroughness for which the 
author has so Jong been distinguished, and the 
result is one of the most valuable of books on 
comparative chronology. 

The contents consist of chapters on former lit- 
erature and systems of chronology, the methods 
of dates in the Assyrian calendar, the evidences of 
the accuracy of the calendar, a comparison of the 
Assyrian aud the Ptolemaic calendars, the Assy- 
rian notices of Palestine and of Jewish history, 
and on the conclusions to be drawn from the com- 
parative chronology of Assyria and Palestine. 
Lists of Assyrian rulers and sub-rulers, with their 
dates, and mention of the greater incidents of 
their time, oceupy considerable space, and in the 
more important coincidences of Jewish and Assy- 
rian history the records of the latter are largely 
quoted. 

The author frequently differs from other chronol- 
ogists upon dates and events, but none of these 
differences will seem of very great importance to 
any but the closest of students. Upob points of 
absolute contradiction between the records he 
makes occasional attempts at reconcilement, 
though never with any appearance of forcing a 
discussion. Indeed, a feature of the work which 
is prominent from first to last is the extreme mod- 
esty and fairness of the author and his total lack 
of chronological hobbies. The result of the work 
will be to strengthen the authority of sacred his- 
tory, even among doubters, and it is to be hoped 
that some one may soon be found who will be fit 
to occupy the chair vacated by the death of the 
author, and who will give the world still more of 
the historical treasures of which so far there have 
been published fragments only. 

THE POPULAR SCIENCE MONTHLY 

has for unscientific readers a more interesting 
table of contents than usual. The leading paper, 
entitled ‘‘ The Climatic Influence of Vegetation— 
a Plea for our Forests,” is one which is within the 
cowprehension of the simplest reader, and treats 
of a matter of grave importance to a land which 
is already experiencing some of the evil effects of 
the insane war upon the greater masses of vege- 
tation. A paper upon ‘“ The Sewing Machine 
in Political Economy” instauces some of the re- 
sults of a faithful servant which has received 
some severe criticism upon physical grounds. We 
read that 

“* Taking all the various industries in which the machine 
is used, the wages of the machinists may be estimated as 
being from 50 to 100 per ceat. higher than the wages received 
by hand-workers before the machines appeared in the several 
industries.’ And he goes on to add: * The changes introduced 
by the machine have been attended with considerable advan- 
tages as regards the physical and social condition of the 
workers. There isa great improvement in their health and 
in the comfort of theirhomes. As regards the shoemaking 
population, both male and femalc, the change amounts to an 
absolute revolution, and decidedly for the better.’ 

“The sewing-machine has most effectualiy stimulated in- 
vention in other directions. In all leather manufactures, for 
example, the old, painful, unhealthy processes are now nearly 
all done by machinery driven by steam. In the stay and 
clothing trades the severe labor of using heavy shears by 
hand is superseded by steam-driven cutters, by the aid of 
which one man does the work of twenty. The cheapness 
arising from these appliances has so enlarged the demand that 
the quantity of labor employed in the trades is far greater 
taan before.” 

An article on ‘‘The Norwegian Lemming and 
Its Migrations” describes the habits of a peculiar 
little animal which frequently visits the Atlantic 
coast for the apparent purpose of drowning itself, 
and the author combines the results of tradition 
and the laws of hereditary instinet to propound 
the startling theory that there once existed in the 
ocean the island of Atlantis, told of in story, that 
the lemming was in the habit of migrating there- 
to, and that the species have preserved through 
many generations 4 now useless instinct bequeath- 
ed by the animal's ancestors. The theory seems 


“as reasonable as it is strange, for though centuries 


have elapsed sipce humanity’s savage ancestors 
considered it proper to torment brutes for mere 
amusements sake, the wounding and killing of 
fishes, birds and animals is still by some men con- 
sidered ‘* sport.” 

One of the strongest peace papers ever written 
is an article by Herbert Spencer on ‘‘The Status 
of Women and Children.” The author takes the 
general ground that the warlike spirit, instead of 
mere barbarism, is the leading cause of the oppres- 
sion of women, and he offers the following 
instances : 

“ Passing over less essential contrasts now presented by the 
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leading European peoples, and considering chiefly the status 
as displayed in the daily lives of the poorer rather than the 
richer, it is manifest that the mass of women have harder 
lots where militant organization and activity predominate, 
than they have where there is a predominance of indus- 
trial organization and activity. The sequence observed 
by travelers in Africa, that in proportion as the men are 
occupied tn war more labor falls on the women, is a sequence 
which both France and Germany show us. Social sustenta- 
tion has to be carried on; and necessarily the more males are 
drafted off for military service. the more females must be 
called on to fill their places as workers. Hence the extent to 
whichin Germany women are occupied in rough, out-of-door 
tasks—digging, wheeling, carrying burdens; hence the extent 
to which in France heavy field-operations are shared in by 
women. That the English housewife is tess a drudge than 
her German sister, that among shopkeepers in England she is 
not required to take so large a share in the business as she is 
among shopkeepers in France, and that in England the out- 
of-door work done by women is both smaller in quantity and 
lighter in kind,is clear; as it is clear chat this difference is 
associated with a lessened demand on the male population 
for purposes of offense and defense. And then there may be 
added the fact of kindred meaning, that in the United States, 
where till the late war the degree of militancy had been so 
small, and the industrial type of social structure and action 
so predominant, women have reached a higher status than 
anywhere else. 

A paper on ‘The Import of Protoplasm” will 
also be of interest to many readers who may not 
care to pursue the subject further. 

NEW NOVELS. 

Gail Hamilton's first venture on a large scale in 
the way of fiction forms one of the ‘‘ Cobweb 
Series” (Boston, Estes & Lauriat) under the title 
(?) ‘* First Love is Best.” The characteristic 
qualities of the author are not perhaps quite 
so conspicuous as they are in some of her 
other works, or in her recent letters on Civil Ser- 
vice Reform in the ‘ Tribune.” The plot is 
neither raat pa nor in any way startling, 
being the story of a New England girl of the best 
type who learns after a trying experience that 
wisdom may form a very essential element in true 
love. The conversations are admirable. Bright 
and animated as they are, the vivacity is not 
over-strained and the conclusion of one at least of 
them is wholly unlooked for and yet so natural as 
to be truly artis ic. Throughout the book there 
is a freshness and purity of characterization that 
is especially grateful when contrasted with the 
unwholesome atmosphere that one is so often 
forced to breathe in the modern novel. In 
“ Hetty’s Strange History” (?), the latest of the 
‘‘No Name Series” (Boston: Roberts Bros.), the 
leading lady is not unlike the one in ‘‘ First Love 
is Best.” She is a self-reliant girl whose life is re- 
counted in the charming fashion so peculiar to 
the mysterious author of ‘‘Merey Philbrick’s 
Choice,” who is supposed to be the more myste- 
rious Saxe Holm. The plot turns upon the mis- 
taken idea of ‘‘ Hetty,” that her husband is losing 
his love for her, and she leaves him in such a way 
that he supposes her drowned, and enters upon a 
life of good works, thinking that he will be 
happier without her. The disastrous results 
of this deception are well set forth in the 
long years of suffering which the husband 
and wife eadure. (*) No one of Charles 
Reade’s books surpasses in thrilling interest his 
latest, ‘‘The Woman Hater.” The story runs pell- 
mell through its 250 pages of fine type, leaving 
the reader hardly time to take breath before the 
villain is dead and the lovely ladies safely through 
with their miseries. One of the most interesting 
passages in the book is that which describes the 
trials of a woman in seeking to become a pbysi- 
cian, an account which, if we are not mistaken, 
is almost literally taken from the newspaper ac- 
counts of a few years back. 

LITERARY NOTES. 

—Lee & Shepard are preparing an elegantly illus- 
trated edition of the hymn *‘ Abide With Me”’ for the 
holiday season. 

—Lippincott & Co. will soon publish ‘‘ The Rhine 
from Its Source to the Sea,”’ with numerous and ex- 
cellent illustrations. 

—The second number of the “‘ Radical Review ”’ will 
contain papers by John Weiss, Stephen Pearl An- 
drews, Etie Rectus, Joseph B. Marvin, and other 
writers of whose “advanced” position there can be 
no doubt. 

—Samuel Warren, who died a few days ago in En- 
gland, is probably the only unknown novelist who 
ever hada long romance accepted by a leading maga- 
zine whose editor had seen only the opening chapters. 
Warren’s famous “Ten Thousand a Year’’ was pub- 
lished by Blackwood after a consideration of but a 
small portion of the work, and theinterest with which 








1 First Love is Best. By Gail Hamilton. Boston: Estes & 
Launiat (Cobweb Series), $1.00. 

2 Hetty’s Strange History. By the author of * Mercy Phil- 
brick’s Choice.”” Roberts, Brothers, Boston. (No Name 
Series), $1.00. 

2The Woman Hater. By Charles Reade. New York: 
Harper & Brothers, $1.25. 





it was read proved the shrewdness of the editor of 
the magazine. 

—Another series of school readers is in course of 
preparation, the editor to be Prof. W. T. Harris, of 
St. Louis, and the publishers are to be D. Appleton & 
Co. There is still ‘‘ room for one more,” should the 
coming one be edited with a view to the real neces- 
sities of children, for most reading books now in ex- 
istence were aimed at teachers only. 

—Mr. Dugdale, author of that startling book *“*‘ The 
Jukes,” is said to be ‘in the prime of life, an enthusi- 
ast in social science, a man who can toil terribly, one 
who studies without theories, one who will never let 
the shadow of the past fali upon present light, one 
who has already entered more thoroughly into these 
studies than the present volume indicates, and one 
who has both the patience and the tact to get at the 
bottom fact and to arrange his studies in their logical 
order as a consistent whole.”’ 

—General Hazen, the value of whose works on 
“The Great American Desert’’ the Christian Union 
has endeavored to point out, has had charges pre- 
ferred against him by General Stanley, but the Presi- 
dent has prevented court-martial proceedings by 
declaring the charges too trivial to be worthy of con- 
sideration. It is believed by many that personal 
enmity was at the bottom of the charges, Stanley 
having written in praise of the lands which Hazen 
pronounced worthless. 

—J. R. Osgood & Co, are soon to publish a volume of 
essays from the pen of their old partner and head, 
Mr. James T. Fields. The table of contents is full of 
promises and disappointments, for while the follow- 
ing titles will delight every one who has read the 
essays when originally published, many well-remem- 
bered essays are missing; ‘“ My Friend’s Library,” 
‘“* A Peculiar Case,”’ ‘‘ Familiar Letter to Housebreak- 
ers,” “Our Village Dogmatist,’ ‘A Watch that 
Wanted Cleaning,’ ‘*‘ Bothersome People,”’ ‘‘ The Pet- 
tibone Lineage,”’ ‘‘ Getting Home Again,” ‘‘ How to 
Rough It,” ‘* Pleasant Ghosts,’’ ‘* An Old-Time Schol- 
ar,’’ ‘* Diamonds and Pearls,”’ ‘‘ The Author of ‘ Paul 
and Virginia,’” “If I Were a Boy Again.” 

—D. Appleton & Co. follow the example of several 
other publishers by starting a new series of novels 
under the descriptive and literal title of ‘‘ A Collec- 
tion of Foreign Authors,”’ the novels being all trans- 
lations of light French and German stories, the initial 
volume being ‘Samuel Brobl and Company,” by 
Victor Cherbuliez, an author who is always bright 
but seldom refined. In spite of the great number of 
translations already encountered at every bookstore, 
the un-English nations of Europe have a vast fund 
of romances upon which American publishers may 
draw with profit to themselves, and the reading pub- 
lic will be glad to recognize in a substantial manner 
this new venture of the Messrs. Appleton if it is well 
conducted. 

—The best indication of the success which party 
managers have attained in keeping the condemned 
‘literary feller’ out of politics is found in the dearth 
of romances based upon the political condition of the 
Southern States while in transitu from bondage 
(under both whites and blacks) to liberty. There have 
been carpet baggers possessed of the literary instinct, 
but their romances have generally been in the dry 
form of official documents. We recall but a single 
novel, Miss Barr’s capital little ‘“‘ Dot and Dime,” 
which touches on the altered condition of society in 
the South. Now, however, there are rumors of a 
novel, “‘ Panola,’’ the scene of which is laid in Louis- 
iana, and the plot of whiclf is believed to have some- 
thing to do with the new South. 


BOUKS RECEIVED. 


(The receipt of all new oublications delivered at the Editorial 
Rooma of this paper will be acknowledged in its earliest subse- 
quent issue. Publishers will confer a favor by promptly advia- 
ing us of any omission in this reavect. Accompanying memo- 
randa of prices are desirable in all cases.| 

Authors and Titles. Publishers. Price. 
Bartlett, Mrs. J. M. D., “ Until the Day arent tay. 4 Coates. 125 
De Quincey. Thomas, ‘es eagpens,” ete..... furd & Houghton. 
pageale, Cae OE To aa caceenaduaannaasendy Putnams. 
Farrar, F. W., D. ».,* the Life of Christ.” 

Cassell, Petter & Galpin. Pests 9-12. Each 25 
Follen, Mrs. E. L.. s The Well- spent Hour. "......T. Y. Crowell. 


Kent, James, * Tne Jae Manor. .Putnems. 
Lawrence, Mrs. M. W., The Home Garden.””...Am. Tract Suc. 1 00 
* Memoirs of J.Q. Adums.” Vol. XIf................ Lippincott. 


Q. 
Michelet, Jul: 8," The Bible of Humanity.’ J. W. Bouton. 
Moore, Thomas, “ Favorite Poems.” Vest Posket Series. 
Osgooa & Co. 50 


“ New American Arithmetic.”................. J. H. Butler & Co. 
Owen Meredith, “ Sungs of Servia.” Vest Pocket sertes. 

Osgood 50 
* Pansy,” “ Chautauqua Girls.”....,...-....-.-. D. Lothrep & Co, 


Perkins, F. B.,** My Three Conversations with Miss ester. ” 
*utnams. 
Raymond, Geo. L., “ Ideals made Real,’’ “ * 1 toy ” 
ra & Hougbton. 
Shelley, P. b.,“ Favorite Poems.” Vest pues t series 
Osgou id & Co. 50 
Simeox, Edith, “* Natural Law,”’......-.+..-2+-eseeee 
Smait, Hawley, “we Bienes.” ., .....0. 
spang, H. W., * Lightning Protec tin 
Tennyson, Alfred,“ In Mem iam.’ 


pinta Loring. 5D 
. Claxton, R.& H. 150 
Vert Pocket Series. 
Osgood. 5 
Tullidge, E. W.,“ The Women of Mormendom.”’................ 
Wilder, Alexander, M.D., Ed. “ Serpent Worship.” 


J. W. Bouton. 
Woodward, G. W.,” Alphabets,” etc. Parts 1-5. 
W.H. Steele &Co. Each 50 
= “ “Drawing ee” Parts 1-5. 
. Steele &Co. Each 5B 
We have also received current sélacen of the following pubii- 
ecutions: 
New Jerusalem Magazine—Am. Observer—Guide to Holiness— 
Manufacturer and Builder. 


MUSIC RECEIVED. 


W.A.PonpD & Co.. New York.—* White and Blue,” (“ Weiss und 
Bien.) Seen and English words by R. W. Raymond; music by 
Mrs. C. C. Powers, of San Francisco. Cal. 0c. 

tk Ditson & Co., Boston.—* Birdie’s Ball.” vallad and cho- 





rus, Apsley Street (picture title), 40c. “ My poor moore is sad with 
tts y= »'T. B. Bishop, Ceene title). and “ Unrequited,”’ 
ee Pinsuti, 30c. Instrumenial: “ Whispering Waves,” J. L. Frank, 


. “Unique Galop,” Howard Cadmus, (picture titie), 60c., ana 
“Come, my Luve,”’ Galop (for beginners), by! EB. Mack, 





Acligions Hews. 


Items of general and personal interest are solicited 
for this department from all quarters. 











AT HOME. 
The Jews have 189 organizations and 152 synagogues 
in this country, with 73,265 sittings, and valued at $5,- 
155,234. The Jewish population is 250,000. 





Thirteen french Canadians, recent converts, were 
baptized at the Baptist Temple, Fall River, Mass. , 
July 22d. Twenty-two French Canadians have been 
baptized during the year, and it is said that a French 
church will soon be built. 

The Boston ‘Journal’ gives an interesting statis- 
tical account of the fruits of last winter’s revivals in 
Eastern Massachusetts. Returns from 203 churches 
report an accession of 4,869 by profession, 2,554 being 
added to Congregational churches, 1,546 to Baptist 
churches, 769 to Methodist churches, and 37 to one 
Presbyterian church. None of the probationers are 
included in these figures. 


The heathen set us a good example. The “ Siam 
Weekly Advertiser’? reports that Dr. Dean has just 
returned from a visit of three weeks to churches in 
Siam, during which he has baptized twenty-seven 
Chinese converts, administered the Lord’s Supper to 
two hundred communicants, and collected for a 
chapel and for missionary work a sum equivalent to 
rather more than $1.25 for each church member. 

Dr. MeCosh has stirred up a small hornet’s nest by 
his declaration before the Pan-Presbyterian Council 
that Scotland has revolutionized the style of preach- 
ing in America by sending over Biblical preachers 
Dr. McCosh did not get at tae true secret of the revo- 
lution, but the fact is unquestionable that preaching 
has been, or perhaps is being, revolutionized, the real 
secret being a change in public appetite; the welcome 
accorded to foreign preachers being an indication and 

not a cause of the revolution. 

The “ Congregationalhst”’ thus describes what is re- 
puted to be the oldest Episcopal house of worship now 
standing in New England, St. Michael’s Church, Mar- 
blehead, Mass. : 

“It was built in 1706, of material wholly brought from the 
mother country. It, too, has its reredos, as well as Trinity, 
New York; and an ancient chandelier, gift of John Elbridge, 
Esq., of Bristol; and a pulpit of quaint wine-glass pattern ; 
and a graveyard about it, and a place of sepulcher beneath it. 
It isa feather in the old parish’s cap that Governor Nicholson 
of South Carolina was one of its founders, and that its second 
rector was the minister who married the widow Custis to 
George Washington.” 


Two Seventh-Day Baptists in Cussawago, Penn., 
have been fined and imprisoned for laboring on Sun- 
day under an obsolete statute bearing date 1794. The 
men were not charged with disturbing their neigh- 
bors but simply with working. We find the incident 
reported in the ** Examiner and Chronicle,’ and agree 
with it heartily in its condemnation of this act of 
bigotry. ‘Unless people wish to see Sunday given 
over to desecration and completely secularized as in 
Europe, such laws as the one which has been raked 
up from some rusty old statute-book of Pennsylvania 
must be repealed.”’ 


The “Christian World” thinks that Sunday-school 
encampments will serve a good purpose as a kind of 
general normal training, though they probably*will 
not hold their place as a fashionable institution. They 
give too much time to a certain class of professionals. 
(Who, for example?) : 

“We ought to come to smaller institutes where those who 

are the actual workers can be instructed, and that by practice 
and drill. ... [tis home-work, soul-work, a love. breathing 
spirit and Christian conduct which are to make Sunday-school 
instruction a work as effective as it should be.”’ 
We doubt whether the ‘Christian World” will find 
more careful and painstaking practice and drill in 
any County Sunday-school convention than it can 
find either at Chautauqua or the Thousand Islands. 
The newspapers report only the platform addresses, 
but these are not the most characteristic nor the most 
important features of the most successful Sunday- 
school conventions. 





Mr. Anthony Comstock at the First Reform Confer- 
ence at Chautauqua delivered an address which was 
in the nature of a report of the operations of the 
“Society for the Suppression of Vice.’’ Much of the 
work of this society is such that it cannot be publish- 
ed in printed reports, or described fully in public ad- 
dresses, and the statistics given afford but a small 
idea of the work actually accomplished. Two hun- 
dred and eighty seven persons have been arrested for 
participation in the publication of vicious literature ; 
over twenty tons weight of matter has been seized 
and destroyed; over 21,000 pounds of bound books 
have been confiscated, and over 202,000 pictures, be- 
sides charms, photographic negatives and other simi- 
lar objects. There have also been seized 235,000 circu- 
lars, besides thousands of letters coming from boys 
and girls from every State inthe Union. “I have,”’ 
says Mr, Comstock, “letters coming from minister's 
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daughters and sons; from the children of lawyers and | 


merchants, and from the children of all classes and 
grades, not of the poorest but of the wealthiest and 
most refined. These letters have been found person- 
ally, and there are thousands of children in this coun- 
try to-day, and young men and young women, who 
can thank the forbearance of the society that their 
names have not been published in the local papers.” 
Various devices are employed to secure the names of 
persons to whom circulars can be addressed. “1 
found a man in Brooklyn who had a large pile of 
‘atalogues of female seminaries and he was taking 
the names of the purest and best in this country and 
addressing envelopes to them, selling them to these 
men who sent out these vile circulars and publica- 
tions, and these men pay him from $10 to $25 a thou- 
sand for the circulars with the names upon them. 
And I seized them and wrote to the principals of 
these seminaries. What has been the result? Within 
a very few weeks I received back from tne principals, 
both ladies and gentlemen, of these seminaries matter 
so vile that I would scarcely show it to any gentleman 
in this audience.’ Another and a very common 
scheme is to send out a circular to postmasters and 
others representing that the undersigned are getting 
up a United States Directory of all young men and 
young women in the United States and offering five 
cents a name to every one who will send them names. 
The parties who apply rarely get any recompense for 
their trouble. Though a considerable portion of this 
vicious literature emanates from New York city its 
influence and circulation are not confined to any 
locality. It is sent through the post-office all over the 
United States and often finds its way into the very 
best institutions in the land. 


On the 11th and 12th inst. a Congregational Associa- 
tion was organized in Paris, Texas, with Rev. Edward 
Morris, of Caddo, Ind. Terr., as moderator, and Rev. 
H. M. Daniels, of Dallas, Texas, as secretary. Several 
“Christian Union” churches, organized on Congrega- 
tional principles in Eastern Texas, were represented ; 
they were very warmly welcomed and cordially in- 
vited to identify themselves with the association. A 
constitution, articles of faith, etc., were adopted and 
will be published for the recognition of our churches. 
A full blood Choctaw Indian, a member of the Congre- 
gational Church in Caddo, was received as a native 
preacher. He will co-operate with Mr. Morris in hold- 
ing joint meetings in Choctaw and English, as there 
are a great many of the older people yet who do not 
understand any language but their own. The asso- 
ciation will embrace Texas and the Indian Territory, 
the Red River being the boundary line, and will be 
known as the “‘ Red River Congregational Association 
of Texas.” 

Its annual meeting will be the second Tuesday in 
November, beginning in Dallas in November next. 
Delegates to the National, Rev. H. M. Daniels, of 
Dallas, and Rev. I. M. Van Wagner, of Paris. 


The following appeals to Christians of all denomi- 
nations, and especially to Congregationalists. The 
writer in a private note says: ‘‘We cannot get any 
aid from the Congregational Union, as we are not in 
a Territory of the United States. This appeal is our 
only resource, unless some one sets out on a begging 
expedition, which would cost too much, and, more- 
over, is not the Congregational way:”’ 

‘The village of Caddo, on the line of the M. K. and 
T. R.R., in the Indian Territory, contains a population 
of about 300 people, mostly whites and half-blood In- 
dians. The few Christian people providentially living 
here feel very keenly their isolated position, cut off, 
as they are, from all their former religious privileges 
and associations, without any church edifice in which 
to worship God and train our children for the Lord. 
We have determined to ‘arise and build,’ so that we 
may throw around our families the refining influences 
of Christianity, and erect a central light which shall 
send out rays of Gospel truth to those who are still 
sitting in darkness. 

“We are encouraged to make this effort from having 
received through the Rev. Asa Bullard, of Boston, the 
contributions of several Sabbath-schools, and also a 
generous donation from the Congregational Church 
of Whitewater, Wis. The building is now nearly fin- 
ished. The Massachusetts Home Missionary Society 
has commissioned one of the missionaries of the 
A. H. M. Society to reside among us, who is the only 
minister for many miles around. 

* With our utmost endeavor we are not able to do 
more than complete the frame of a neat church, 
measuring 30x50. Under Providence we are brought 
to depend on the friends of civilization to aid us in 
furnishing it with pulpit and seats. We therefore 
make this appeal to your benevolence for the small 
sum of one dollar, which we hope you will feel it a 
Christian privilege and pleasure to forward to 

‘“* EDWARD Morris, Congregational Minister, 
Caddo, Choctaw Nation, Indian Territory.” 


The Second Congregational Church of Minneapolis, 
Minn., notifies the A. H. M. S. that they graduate 
from Missionary dependency this year. Loving gifts 
of money, supplemented by generous gifts of land 
from some who have land but not money, bring this 
practical relief to the burdened Home Missionary 
Secretaries. This may be a hint to other Missionaries 


anxious to graduate their churches. Prayer and tem- 
perance meetings flourish. The pastor, Edwin Sidney 





THE CHRISTIAN UNION. 


Williams, is cottaging at Lake Harriet and his parish 
make the pastoral calls on him. 


ABROAD. 

ENGLAND.—The Current toward Disestablishment.— 
Two events in the gravely important history now 
transacting in England are worthy of note in this 
brief chronicle. The first is the presenting of two 
memorials—one to the public and one to the Queen— 
signed by members of the Ritualist party. The two 
papers seem to say opposite things; but as they are 
signed, to a certain extent, by the same individuals, it 
is to be inferred that the practical import of them is 
not really contradictory. The petition to the Queen, 
signed by more than 41,000 clergymen and laymen, 
“sheweth that the undersigned” are “grievously 
wronged by recent decisions of the Privy Council” 
meaning the Ridsdale judgment, and that “ they can- 
not in conscience accept” the judgment, ‘‘any more 
than they can recognize the authority, in spiritual 
matters, of the court.’”’ The manifesto to the public, 
on the other hand, declares that the signers “‘ although 
unable to concur in the whole of the reasoning which 
it contains,’’ nevertheless find that the Ridsdale judg- 
ment concedes, substantially, the main principles they 
are contending for, and that considering that they 
have unlimited freedom to teach Ritualist doctrine, 
they recommend “ submission to the discretion of the 
bishop on the points of ritual touched by the late 
judgment,” as being on the whole the best hope of 
ultimately having their own way about everything. 
The signatures to this document are not very numer- 
ous, but they are very weighty; and appended to one 
or the other paper are the names of no less than four 
bishops—not diocesan bishops, but the returned mis- 
sionary and colonial bishops, of the style of the fam- 
ous Tozer. The facility with which these bishops in 
partibus—these dii minorum gentium, as Conybeare 
ealls them—having once been invested with their 
honors and the mysterious powers of their order 
resign and come home to sport the same in their 
native land makes them an element in the existing 
complication the dangerousness of which Enghshmen 
do not seem to apprehend. That there should be 
among these recalcitrants against Establishment a 
company of bishops out of office quite capable of 
running a chureh without help from the hierarchy of 
“the ecclesiastical realm’’ makes the move of the 
more earnest Ritualists toward disestablishment and 
consequent schism extremely formidable. 

The second event is the stormy and enthusiastic de- 
monstration against confession on the part of the 
“Evangelical” Church Association, in Exeter Hall. 
It was distinguished by ‘‘ brave words,’ but was 
chiefly interesting as a demonstration of the utter 
unimportance of anything the Evangelical party in 
the Church of England might say or do on any ques- 
tion. The party has ‘‘a name to live,’ but its real 
status before the English public is well described in 
the following lines from the “ British Quarterly,” 
organ of the Congregationalhsts: 

“Their temporizing has destroyed their power. A more 
feeble party, one that exerts less influence upon the Chureh 
or the world, one which politicians think it less necessary to 
consult, one from which Christian men, loyal to the prin- 
ciples of Protestantism, expect loss, is not to be found in 
England to-day. They stijl hold their conferences, and pass 
their resolutions, and issue their manifestoes; but it is so 
well understood that they mean nothing in particular that 
no one gives any heed to their utterances. Even bishops are 
not to be terrified by a perpetual fire of blank cartridges. If 
they, therefore, were the only detenders of Protestantism in 
the Establishment there would be little hope of averting the 
absolute triumph of the Romanizing party.” 

A Curious Aspect of this whole discussion about 
auricular confession in the Church of England is the 
affectation of sudden horror and amazement at the 
discovery of it which pervades the anti-Ritualist 
press and platform. The whole matter has been per- 
fectly well understood for years. The confessions 
themselves, indeed, have been **done in a corner ;” 
but as to the practice of confession there has not been 
the slightest concealment. Four years ago 483 of the 
English clergy petitioned the bishops to organize it 
regularly. This year 700 of them are associated to 
promote it. The + ction of it as a necessary con- 
dition has been, and is, openly insisted on by well- 
known ecclesiastics both from the pulpit and in the 
the press. Confession-boxes have been put up in the 
churches and have been thronged with penitents 
waiting their turn. The Rey. Mr. Bristow, of Lewis- 
ham, says that before the great festivals he spends 
whole days in hearing confessions. And yet, when 
the fact comes out in the House of Lords the Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury is thunderstruck! O brother 
Tait, Humbug! 





The ** Times” on Confession is as strenuous as ever; 
and there 1s a calinness and temper in its latest utter- 
ances that bode more serious trouble for the Ritualist 
party than “the bray of Exeter Hall” or the mild 
deprecations of the bishops. Says the Thunderer: 
‘It is superfluous to say that the English nation will 
resolutely repudiate this system. The question is 
whether, in repudiating it, they will also have to 
repudiate the English Church.” 


The Wesleyan Conference for England has met in 
Bristol. The “ Auxiliary Fund” for the benefit of 
retired ministers amounts to nearly $500,000. Within 
twenty years the membership has advanced from 
263,835 to 372,988. The number of ministers bas grown 
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from 968 to 1,627. And during the same period about 
$15,000,000_has been contributed for church and schoo} 
buildings. 





Perverts.—Two more Church of England clergymey 
have gone to Rome—the Rev. Douglas Hope, M.A. 
and the Rev. James Baker White, M.A. Itis also ay. 
nounced that twenty-two persons worshiping at Mr. 
Ridsdale’s church at Folkestone have gone over to 
the Roman Catholic Church. From St. Leonard’s, 
Wantage, Clewer, St. Mary Magdalen’s (Paddington), 
and St. Alban’s (Holborn), Rome has likewise received, 
or is about to receive, several converts. All these are 
churches of “advanced ritual.” 





An English Methodist preacher gives the following 
good advice in an assembly of local preachers : 

“ You had better continue your unconsciously-broad Sussex 
or Kentish way of pronouncing words than give it up fora 
tup-tongued mincing English. The cockney who laughs at 
your provincial words and accent generally speaks a worse 
English than you do; and the style of the clerical dandy why 
says, ‘He that hath yaws to yaw let him yaw!’ is worse than 
either.” 


FRANCE.—Accessions to the Established Protestant 
Church.—The current of the return of leading men 
from the Free Protestant Church to the Protestant 
Church established and endorsed by the State seems tu 
continue. We have recorded the accession of Pastor 
Bersier and of Theodere/Monod. We now hear that M. 
John Bost, the founder and director of the noble in- 
stitutions of charity at Laforce, has given in his ad- 
hesion. M. Bost is one of a family eminent in the 
history of the Protestant Church in France and Switz- 
erland. The return of these men does not indicate 
any relaxation of zeal for the Evangelical principles 
for which the separation from the establishment was 
originally made, but only that ,there is now a liberty 
for orthodox principles within the National Church 
which was once refused; and that the best field for 
the promotion of these principles now lies within 
that church, and not outside of it. 

SWITZERLAND.—Another Triumph of Old Catholi- 
cism.—Among the Roman Catholic churches of Ge- 
neva was one which was considered safe from being 
seized by the “ Liberal Catholics ’’—St. Joseph’s in the 
Eaux Vives. It was the sole property of the large but 
not wealthy congregation by which it was thronged 
to suffocation every Sunday, having been built by 
their own contributions and those collected by their 
priests. It was provided that the trustees of the prop- 
erty should be chosen by vote of the parish, i. ¢., the 
Catholics of the Ward. Whereupon the * Liberal Cath- 
olies,”’ or ** Old Catholics,” or, as they now call them- 
selves, the “ Christiar Catholics,’ turned out in force, 
and after one contested election succeeded in possessing 
themselves of the whole Board of Trustees. The op- 
eration seems to have been effected for simple deviltry, 
t6 annoy and embarrass the clergy and congregation. 
The “ Christian Catholics’ do not go to church them- 
selves, and don’t like to let the ** Roman Catholics” go 
either, when they can help it. 


An American Church Building.—July 24, the cor- 
ner stone of Emmanuel Church, Geneva, was laid by 
ex-President Grant. The new building is for the use 
of the American Episcopal Church, begun at Geneva 
four years ago by the Rev. Wm. Chauncy Langdon, in 
circumstances of much discouragement. It is now sup- 
ported by the American colony of Geneva generally, 
and has ample resources for the enterprise of build- 
ing which it has begun. The design of the new church 
is in the Byzantine style. 


IraLty.—Doubiful Rumors.—If there is anything 
more untrustworthy than an Italian newspaper, it is 
the Italian correspondence of a foreign newspaper. 
The atmosphere of Rome, especially, seems to breed 
falsehood in the journals of all parties. It would be 
easy every week to fill a column with exciting state- 
ments, ‘‘important if true.’’ Nota week passes with- 
out alarming symptoms in the Pope’s case and the 
discovery of a formidable Jesuit conspiracy against 
the liberties of the world. This week brings the 
usual report of ‘‘cedematous swellings ;’’ but the old 
Pontiff gets about as usual, nevertheless. 





Eeypt.—Religious Toleration.—An appeal to the 
Council of the Evangelical Alliance having been made 
some months back by the Protestant missionaries in 
Upper Egypt, such representations were made 
through the English Foreign Office as have resulted 
in permission being given by the Khedive’s Govern- 
ment to the Protestants of Motieh and Koos to build 
churches on convenient sites in both of these places. 


Cuina.—Missionary Convention.—It is no exaggera- 
tion to speak of a recent meeting of missionaries at 
Shanghai, as one of the most important events of 
recent times in its bearings on the progress of the 
kingdom of Heaven. The convention represented 
every denomination of Protestant missionaries, in 
every quarter of the empire. There were present 11” 
persons, of whom 45 were ladies directly engaged in 
mission work. The convention assembled May 0, 
and continued its sessions through fifteen days. 
Papers of great ability and interest were read on 
various subjects connected with the mission-work, 
and were discussed with great freedom. The com- 
plete reports of the proceedings not having yet reached 
us, a full account of the convention must be deferred. 
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“The Conflict of Ages.’ 

})Men differ on nearly every issue. There 
have always been opposite parties in politics 
and religion. though the measures fought 
over oue day may be universally adopted at 
another. and those sacrificed regarded as 
heroes and martyrs. Medicine has also been 
subject to revolutionary disturbances. When 
Drs. Harvey and Jcnner announced their dis- 
coveries, they were beld in contempt and ridi- 
cule by an ineredulous and ignorant public, 
yet to-day they are received and honored by 
all as benefactors. When Dr. Pierce an- 
nounced bis Diseovery, many seemed to doubt, 
and were skeptical concerning all medicines 
and doctors, but proof of merit bas dispelled 
all doubt, and to-day the Golden Medical Dis- 
covery is the standard remedy in curing the 
most obstinate diseases of the liverand blood, 
having almost entirely superseded the old- 
time safsaparillus by reason of its superior 
merits. 





NORWICH, Che ok O., N. ¥.,) 
Nov. 3d, 1876. 
R. V. Prercr, M.D : 


I was afflicted with a scrofulous affection on 
one of my legs. It was very troublesome for 
over two years, so much so that I could not 
wear a boot, and [T had to keep my leg 
bandaged. It resulted in araw sore. It got 
so bad that it became a general talk that I 
would have to undergo amputation of tbe 
limb. One physician told me he never saw 
such a sore cured I commenced taking 
your Golden Medical discovery together 
with your Pellets as directed on the bottles, 
and when I had consumed six bottles of Dis- 
covery, my leg was entirely well, and has re- 
mained so ever since,—a period of over two 
years,—and I would not swap it for fifty 
wooden legs Yours truly. 

JOHN SHATTUCK 

Two Lrishmen were recently looking at peo- 
ple stretching a rope from one house-top to 
another for the purpose of suspending a ban- 
ner, “Sure an’ what will they be aftera-doin’ 
at the top of thim houses there?” Pat asked. 
“ Faith an’ its a submarine telegraph they're 
after puttin’ up, | suppose,’’ answered Mick. 


Opening of a New Organ, 

A Grand Concert under the auspices of the 
guests at Terrace Hall will be given in the 
ehurch at Ramapo, N. Y., on the occasion of 
the opening of afnew and fine Pipe Organ, 
erected by Messrs. E. E. & G.G. Hook & Has- 
tings, Boston, on Thursday evening, August 
16, at 8 The following musicians have gen- 
erously consented to assist: Miss Aretta R. 
Camp, soprano; Madame Clara Ruzsits, Con- 
tralto; Fraulein Therese Reimer, pianist 
(from the Stuttwart Conservatory); Herr 
George Werrenrath, tenor (from the Fryer 
German opera): Mr. William James, tenor; 
Mr. J. G. Lumbard, bass; Mr. Henry Camp, 
baritone (and musical director); Mr. Horatio 
©. King, organist. The above comprise a 
quartette of men’s voices, and a quartette 
of mixed voices. 

The Organ, which was made expressly for 
the church, was used at the services on Sun- 
day and gave the most unqualified satisfac- 
tion. It is admirably adapted to the smail 
church, and its rich, rotund tones gave a 
support and impetus to the congregational 
singing such as the time-honored church 
never before witnessed. We have never be- 
fore heard so much volume and such melo- 
dious tones from a small organ. 





“No ACCOUNTING FOR TASTE.’’—Mater- 
familias (just arrived at Shrimpville—the chil- 
dren had been down a month before): “ Well, 
Jane, have you found it dull?” Nurse: “It 
wasat fust, M’m. There was nothink to im- 
prove the mind, M’m, till the niggers [min- 
strels] came down !”’ -—[Punch, 


Finest Olive or Salad Oil 


Expressed from the choicest selected olives 
especially for, imported and bottled by, Cas- 
well, Hazard & Co., druggists, Firra AVENUE 
HoTEL BUILDING and Sixth avenue, corner of 
Thirty-ninth street; also No. 132 Thames 
Street, Newport, R. I. As they bottle this oil 
themselves, they guarrantee every bottle to 
be superior to any other salad oil in market. 
Their only places of business are as above. 





“Is that your offspring, madam ?’’ asked a 
Missouri judge of a woman who had hold of a 
snub-nosed boy's hand. ‘No, sir,’’ she re- 
plied; “this is my oldest boy.” 


The Common Symptoms 


Of Liver Complaint are sallow skin, coated 
tongue, costiveness, offensive breath, drowsi- 
ness, headache, &c. Ail persons thus affected 
may be speedily relieved by SCHENCK'S MAN- 
DRAKE Priiis. The symptoms of Worms are 
often mistaken for those of Liver Complaint; 
but as the Pills are applicable to either case 
the mistake of one disease for the other will 


cause no inconvenience if these Pilis are used | 


as the remedy. 
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Organist, 

A gentleman of long experience desires a 

position as organist in Brooklyn.—Refers, by 

permission, to the “Christian Union.” Ad- 
dress Organist, Box 5656, New York. 


Saratoga Springs. 

Drs. Strong's Remedial Institution, open all 
the year, is the headquarters of the Christian 
and literary elite seeking health or pleasure. 
For full information send for descriptive cir- 
cular. 


A RICH, and parsimonious, and very old 
gentleman, on being taken to task for his un- 
charitableness, said: “True, I don’t give 
much; but if you only knew how it hurts me 
when I give anything, you wouldn't wonder. 
Iam in hopes to feel different when I inherit 
brother Bill’s property !”” 





A Feature that adds greatly to the enjoy- 
ment of hotel life at “The brunswick,” of 
Boston, is the peculiarly bright and cheerful 
air that characterizes the rooms and rich 
suites throughout the house. 


One of the greatest luxuries 
is a pure and fragrant Toilet Powder. To our 
lady readers we recommend J. & E ATKIN- 
80N’S Rose, White Rose, and Violet Powder. 


“WELL, Mr. Sniffles, have you posted the 
ledger?” asked an employer of a new clerk. 
“Yes, sir,” said Sniffies:; “I’ve posted the 
ledger, but it was too bigto go in the letter- 
box, so 1 had to take it inside.”’ 


Happy tidings for nervous sufferers, and those 
who have been dosed, drugged. and quacked. 
Pulvermacher’s Electric Belts effectually cure 
premature debility. weakness and decay. Book 
ana Journal, with information worth thousands, 
mailed free. Address PULVERMACHER GALVAN- 
1c Co., New York City. 








AMERICAN AND FOREIGN 


TEACHERS’ ACENCY. 


Supplies Principals for Public Schools, Acade- 
mies and Boarding Schools; Professors, Tutors 
and Governesses; gives intormation to Parents of 
good schovls. 

Families going abroad or to the country prompt- 
ly suited. 

Apply to Miss M. J. YOUNG, American and For- 
eign Teachers’ Agency, 23 Union Square (Broad- 
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NEW METHOD FOR THE 
PIANO-FORT 
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work, with much newand attractive matter, Is 
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ever published. Price #2.75. 

WM. A. POND & CO., 

547 7 Broadway. Branc h Store, 39 Union Square, N.Y. 


HOYT’S DYSPEPSIA CURE 


is working wonders among the dyspeptics all 
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who have long suffered rom the gloom reflected 
from some poor despondent dyspeptic in the 
home circle. If your druggist does not keep it. 
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tise on Dyspepsta sent free 
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tions of the Country. Exclusive Agents for Kev. 
Henry Ward Beecher, John B. Gough, Mrs. Mary 
A. Livermore, Mrs. Helen Potter, Mr. M. W. Whit- 
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Company,and ali the great Soloists of the Coun- 
try. Send for Circuiar and Terms to 
HATHAWAY & POND, 
36 Bromfield 8t.. Boston. 


VISON. BLAKEMAN, TAYLOR & co.. 
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The “ Common Sense Binder” 
is a simple, serviceable and permanent binder 
for newspapers and periodicals, and is adapt- 
ed to meet the wants of those who desire to 
preserve and bind their weekly papers. mag- 
azines and reviews. For the convenience of 
our subscribers we will supply this binder by 
mail, post-paid for $1.00. It is a recent inven- ; 
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The LEADING BOOK of Sunday School Songs 
HEAVENWARD 2.,.°¢hne Sindy Menon! "bs 


Jas. R. Murray, P. rp Bliss, and other favorite 
writers. 


HEAVENWARD is the only new book con- 
taining Mr. Bliss’s best 
songs, the ones that have made his name famous 
throughout the land. 
HEAVENWAR is the only new book con- 
taining “ Hold the Fort,” 
“ What shall the Harvest be,” “If Papa were only 
ready,” etc., ete. 


HEAVENWAR orptains such favorites as 
et by-and-by,” “ Your 
Mission,” “ Almost I tne an f ”* Shining Shore, 
and others. 
HEAVENWARD contains a larger number of 
new gems by the best writ- 
ers, than any Sunday School Book ever published. 
HEAVEN WAR is pronounced by the press, 
and all who examine it, the 
best book of Sacred Songs now before the public. 
HEAVEN WAR is the book you want for 
Sunday Schools. Examine 
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HEAVE NWARD contatns 160 pages, fine tint- 
ed paper,and is sold at 35 
cents each, or $30.00 per hundred in boards. 
HE ENWAR is sold by most book and 
AV music dealers. A sample 
copy in paper cover, will be mailed for 25 cents by 
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first is- 
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umbers, is here presented » volume 
of about 240 pages (sheet music hed ‘onde. Music 
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FOUNTAIN iF GEM (224 pages, sheet 

music size) isa 
general collection of easy, popular pieces, 
that every one can play. 


OME HO E (224 pages, sheet 

music size) will re- 

ceive a Welcome in every Home where it 

is used, having well chosen, bright music, and 

nothing harder than the medium degree of diffi- 
culty. 


Price of each Book : Sz-50 Bas. $3 Cloth ; 
24.00 ¢ 
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HARPER'S MAGAZINE, HARPER’S WEEKLY 
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HA NRPER x BROTHERS, Franklin Square, N. y. 


S. S. Teachers’ Commentary. 


LYMAN ABBOTT ON THE ACTS. 


One volume, illustrated, $1.75. A discount on 
quantities. 

* Destined hg be the Commentery for thoughtful 
Bible reade . Simple, attractive. correct. 
and judicious in the use of learnt ing.” —Rev. How- 
ard Crosby, D. 

~ Incomparably the best we know for the poms 

paver) ‘8 lessons.”—Rer. C. S. Robinson, D.D., 

The Christian Weekly. 

“ A member of my "family has used it in in prefer 
ence to ail others in conducting a large and adult 
Bible class.” —Prof. Austin Phelps, Andover Semt- 
nary. 


A. 8. BARNES & CO., Publishers, N.Y 


RITE to E. R. PELTON, 25 Bond 
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APLEWOOD MUSIC SEM‘NARY for 
Young Ladies. Established Lot For Cata 
logues address Prof. BABC 
Kast Haddam, Middlesex Co., Conn. 








A™ dD DRESS OTIS BISBEE, Poughkeepsie, N. 
-, concerning a Good Senool for for Boys. 


fro=z PLAIN SEMINARY, Fort Plain, N.Y. 
—25th year: opens sept. Iith: for both sexes. 

Fa 2 ea Address Rev. A. Mattice, A.M., 
Prin 








EDUCATIONAL. 


HESTNUT STREET SEMINARY. Phii- 
adelphia.— The twenty-eighth year of this 
boarding and day schoo! will open Sept. 19. For 
circuiars, apply to MISS BONNEY and MIss 
DIL LAY EK, 1615 ¢ ‘hestnut St., Phila., Pa 


Qe HOOL FOR YOUNG L ADIES. Yonkers. 
on-the-Hucson, 15 miles from N. Next 
school year opens Sept. 19th. Address ie ms To 
HoL BROOK and MIss SM. 1. HALSTED, Principals. 


Cornwall Colleciatelasitat 


FOR YUUNG LADIES, 

Location noted for beauty and healthfulness. 
Home influences and attention to health, com- 
bined with thorough instruction. Classes pre pured 
forthe Harvard Examinations for Women. Par- 
ticular attention paid to English Literature. Ref- 
erence made by permission to Key. Lyman Abbott, 
D.D., editor Chrisuan Union. Term opens Sept. 24 
For Circulars address at Cornwall-on-the-Hudsun, 
a. t. KEV. ALF RED E. ROK, Principal. 











BINCHAMTON COLLECE 


AND CONSE T ATORT OF MUSIC FOR 
OUNG LADIES. 
Two Courses, $200—$300. 
‘Elegantly furnished, ably officered, superb! 
located. Doubied its number last year.”—N. ad 


ae, 
EV. R. A. PATERSON, A.M., Pres., 
BINGHAMTON, N. Y. 


YOUNG “LADIES INSTITUTE, | 
ALBANY, N. Y. 

The Misses Skerritt will receive in their family 
September 12th, four little girls from seven to 
twelve years of age. The most careful attention 
will be given to the moral. intellectual ana phy- 
sical e ulture of those entrusted to the m. 


Pe Miper a INSTITUTE, Pennington, 
N.J. $40 per quarter. Rev. A. P. Lasher, Prin. 


BekDENTow! N FEMALE COLLEGE.— 
Charming location; very healthful; excellent 
board; reasonable rates ; delightful and Christian 
home. Superior facilities in Music, Art, Freneb, 
= 2 school agp ous eatnionee before sele. t- 
ng a school for your daughters. Kev. WM. ©. 
BOWEN , A.M., Bordentown, N. J. 


J RLINGTON COLL EGE, Preparatory 
Department. Prevares boys for Cullege or 
business. Healthful recreation—bowling-alless, 
gymnasium, boats, baliand croquet grounds, 
etc.— Address, Chas. H. Beitel, Head Master, Bur- 
lington, N.J. Reference: Rev. Lyman Abbott, 
“Christian Union,’”’ New York. 





Dansville HYGIENIC Seminary, New York, 


Regards HEALTH in study, diet, and habits. f 
life. Full Classical, Scientific, Literary, Commer 
cial, Art, and Music departments. Two resident 
physicians (lady and gentleman). Young persons 
of either sex. broken down by study, weakly or 
predisposed to disease, can pursue prescribed 
studies and regain their health. —8. H. Goodyear, 
A.M., Principal. 





‘ RANYV ILLE “MIL ITARY | AC ADEMY. ’ 

KN. Granville, N. Y., successor to Stamford 
Institute. Healthiest climate, elegant buildings, 
steam heat, cheerful home, no temptations. Kar- 

nest work for boys fitting for ¢ Jollege, Science, or 
Business. 28th year begins Sept. 11. one | = cat- 
alogue to WALLACE C. WILLCOX, A.M., 


ORNWAL L HEIGHTS SC. HOOL (ROR 
BOYS), CORNWALL-ON-THE-HU DSON, N.Y. 
Foreign and American teachers. Board and 
instruction, #50 perannum. Single rooms. 
Mountain or river excursion every Saturday. 
Lakes and streams s for fishing. . Woods for trapping. 


VASSAR COLLECE. 


Fall Session opens Sept. 19th, 1877. Entrance Ex- 
aminations Sept. 19th, 20th, and 2ist. Catal gues. 
with full particulars may be had of the under- 
signed. The Department of Music, Drawing and 
Painting will be open hereafter us a School for 
special instruction in those arts. OE Piroularse n- 
taining full information, apply to W. L. DEAN, 
Registrar, Vassar College, Poughkeepsie, x. y. 








Tak MISSES GRAHAM. successors to the 
Misses Green, will reopen their School for 
Young Ladies and Children at No.1 Fifth Avenue, 
first house from Washington Square, on W ednes- 
day, the 26th of September. 


\ ] Br eEorows SEMINARY, Oneida Co., 
- Six Courses of Study for both sexes. 
to fit °%. College, Teaching, or Business. Fail 
Term opens August %. 1877. Send for Circular. 
J. 8. GARDNER, Ph.D., Prin. 





COOK ACADEMY. 
Certificate of Principal admits to Vissar College 
without — | gyre Terms, $200 per year. Term 
begins Sept > dress A. t. WINTERS, A.M., 
Havana, 


eC K FORD SEMINARY FOR. YOUNG 
VOMEN, A Classical, Scientific, or a mere 
os ak course of four years each, and a Prepara- 
tory course. Musical Conservatory and Art De- 
partment. Twenty-seventh year Paes Sept. 0th. 
Appiyto MISS ANNA P. SILL, Principal, 
Rockford, I. 


EEKSKILL (N.Y.) Military Aeademy. Se ad 
for Jilustrated Circular, 40 pp., giving details. 








IVIL AND ‘MEC HANICAL ENGINEER- 
ING at the Rensselaer Polytechnic Insti- 
tute, Troy, N. Y. Instruction very practical. 
Advantages unsurpassed in this country. Gradu- 
ates obtain excellent positions. Re-opens Sept. 
3th. For the Annual Register, containing im- 
lag Course of Study. and full particulars, aa- 
3s Pror. WM. L. ADAMS, Director. 





\OLLEGIATE INSTITUTE, Hackettstown, 

N.J., Kev. G. H, HiTNEY. D.D., Pres’t. Best 
and largest pailding a its class. Instruct on 
thoroug Grants degrees to Ladies. Prepares 
young men for coliege. Send for catalogue. 


PENNSYLVANIA MILITARY ACADEMY. 


CHESTER, Pa., opens SEPT. i2th. Location health- 
tul; grounds ample; buildings commodious. 
Thorough tnstruction in CIVIL ENGINEERING, 
the CLASSIOS, and ENGLISH. Careful super- 

vision of Cadets. For circulars apply to Col. 
THEO, HYATT, President. 





YLAVERAC K (N. V.) College and Hudson 

J River Institute.—2ith year, opens Sept. 10. 20 
instructors. 11 departments. College preparatory, 
English and business courses for gentiemen. For 
ladies, College course, with baccalaureate degree. 
Primary department. REV. ALONZO FLACK, Ph.D., 
President. 


Of meg og Military Academy, Worcester, 
for common and omenuse pursuits, be- 
give its 22d year Sept. lith, 1877. C. B. METCALF, 


INCINNATI WESLEYAN FEMALE COL- 
LEGE. Best advantages in Literature, Science, 
Languaves. ANG: end Music. 
REV. DAVID H. OORE, D.D., PREST. 


Gornie =a ee YOUNG LADIES’ 
JF SCHOOL, Stamford, Conn. Apply ¢ 
Misses AIKEN & CHASE, rincipals. 
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Alpmouth AJulpit. 


SERMON BY HENRY WARD BEECHER. 





THE CHRISTIAN’S JOY.* 

“ Rejoice in the Lord always; and again I say, Rejoice.’’— 
PHIL. iv., 4 
’}\HAT is among the last utterances of this illus- 

| trious apostle. He already had the marks of 
death upon him. There is a vein of melancholy 
tenderness running through his last letter or two. 
It was not sadness of a painful kind: it was a sort 
of autumnal melancholy, rich, quiet, sweet, beau- 
tiful. And yet, in his own incarceration, with the 
ehaiw upon him, looking out upon the turbulent 
se: nes of the life through which he had gone, ob- 
serving on every hand the experiences of those 
who were as dear to him as his own life in the 
widst of hardships, dangers and environments 
«which beset them and him, still the one note was 
sounding out, ‘* Rejoice ”—and that not once nor 
twee nor thrice, but again and again and again. 
H. felt that joy in the Holy Ghost was the very 
yeoius of Christianity. 

Although the Master said, ‘‘ Take up thy cross 
aud toliow me,” yet from his lip also came the 
declaration, ‘‘My peace I give you;” and he 
trea hed it upon the disciples in token that they, 
too, were to impart it to all to whom they came. 

Rest, content, triumph, joy—these are the genius 
ot Coristianity. It has its struggles, its burdens, 
its sorrows; but there is in it an element which 
ri-es above struggle, and turns sorrow itself into 
victory. There is a connection between man and 
(iod which, if rightly apprehended and used, gives 
ns perpetual contro! of all the great natural ele- 
men sof life in such a sense that we can ‘‘ rejoice 
alwnys,” as the apostle bears witness that he did. 
Tbhough be had sorrow upon sorrow, and though 
there came upon him the care of all the churches, 
ye be learned to rejoice in his infirmities and 
when he was afflicted, in’ that Christ was glorified 
in bim, and in the victory which he gained over 
weahness aud temptation, over besetments and 
trials. 

Coutrary to the general impression, Christianity 
coutemplates pot only the final joy—that which 
crowps the end of life and the beginning of im- 
mortality—but joy on the road. The apostle does 
not mean that merely when Christian truth is 
concentrated in the convocation of the saints, and 
there is an interchange of fellowship among them, 
and @ wwutual exalting of each other's feelings—he 
does pot mean that werely then men way have 
disclosed in them religious joy of an eminent and 
soul satisfying character. That joy which comes 
irom special religious service, and for which we 
seek, is genuine, and is much to be valued ; but it 
is Dot such joy that is characterized by Christian- 
it. any more than other kinds of joy in life; but 
there isa relationship between wen and God as 
present in the Lord Jesus Christ which produces, 
cr should produce, a staie of mind in the children 
of God which shall enable them to derive joy 
trom the ordinary conditions of human existence : 
from bodily states; from domestic relations ; 
from industrial pursui's; from providential cir- 
culstances. There is an inspiration of God given 
to the human soul which qualifies it to be victo- 
rious in all conditions, be they what they may ; 
which makes a man the master and not ihe slave; 
which makes him the victor and not the prisoner 
of all the earthly contingencies and revolutions 
and changes and burdens and griefs that come to 
human life. There is a way of looking at one’s 
self and at the affairs of this world in the light of 
the revelation of Jesus Christ which enables a 
wan to walk elate and joyful, and to do it always. 

| therefore preach to you a Christiani' y, a Gos- 
pel, which, while it enjoins patience under trial, 
and recognizes to the full variou’ sorrows, and 
fully takes into account the fact that the way is 
strait and narrow and difficult arid burdensome, 
yet teaches that it isin the power of men (of all 
men: not of select ones who have a genius for 
tis thing, but of every man who is touched by 
the new life of Christ) so to live in a consciousness 
of the divine unity and presence as that, in spite 
of sorrows and disappointments and troubles, the 
state of his mind shall be peaceful, hopeful, glad, 
full of thanksgiving, overflowing with joy, enough 
for himself and for others. That which works the 
peculiarly and distinctively full Christian devel- 
opment of a man is the fact that, whatever may be 

* SUNDAY MORNiNG, July 29, 1877. Lesson: Phil. tit., 1-15. Hymns 
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his environments, he is in relationships from 
which he derives such a power that he is adequate 
to his own emergencies, not only, but to the emer- 
gencies of those who are around about him. As 
Christ, in the darkest hour of his earthly life be- 
fore the eclipse, as it drew near, said, “Il give you 
my peace,” as if in that hour, with its awful mys- 
teries of experience, he had enough for himself 
and to spare, and divided it among others; so a 
true Christian man under circumstances of em- 
barrassment has a right to expect, and ought to 
have, not only enough rejoicing for himself, but 
enough to inspirit others and help them. 

The basis of joy is the soul’s conscious connec- 
tion with God. It is such a view of God’s love, 
such a view of the divine disposition, such a view 
of the familiarity and personal nearness of the 
Lord Jesus Christ to each individual by name, 
such a view of the scheme of God as conducted by 
his providence in the affairs of human life, as 
shall enable a man to say, continually, ‘*Thy will 
be done”; and to say, in addition, ‘‘ All things 
shall work together for good to those that love 
God”; and to say one thing more—*“ No affliction 
is joyous for the present, but afterward it shall 
work out the peaceable fruit of righteousness.” In 
other words, it is such a view of God and of the 
divine government in this world as shall enable a 
man to meet all the emergencies, all the sorrows 
and trials, of life, and, after a proper conflict with 
them, and after time bas been given for him to 
unfold and develop the thought of the divine na- 
ture, to gain victories over them, and abide in a 
state of rejoicing. 

This, as I understand it, is the general char- 
acter of Christian experience. It will, however, 
vary ip different Christians. Some will have 
imaginative elements, and their jovs will partake 
ef the nature of thoseelements. Others will have 
not so much imagination as emotive power : and 
their joys will have a peculiar character which is 
given to them by that temperament. Others still 
will have wore of intellect than of either of these 
other qualities, and their joys will spring from 
that peculiarity. The joys of each will have their 
rise in a certain framework or groundwork that is 
in himself. There will be endless specialties in 
these respects, but a characteristic and generic 
experience of those who are disciples of the Lord 
Jesus Christ is that each, in his own way, devel 
ops an atmosphere of divine joyfulness whicb 
abides with him, and which, when struck by ad- 
versity or sorrow, wavers, asit were, but for a mo- 
ment, and then becomes quiet, like the face of an 
unstorwed sea when, wrinkled by the throwing 
into it of a stone, it settles itself verv speedily 
again to quietness, and reflects the stars and the 
heavens. 

True Christian experience, as I understand its 
character, is not now and then mounting up as on 
eagles’ wings ; it is not, in times of refreshing and 
revival, being suceptible of great joy—though it 
may be that: it is such as ate of mind as enables 
a wan, in his house, in his shop, in his daily busi- 
ness, in the vicissitudes and conflicts of life, in his 
aspirations and ambitions and strivings and s rug- 
gles, in all their alternations and variations. to 
maintain himself ; to stand so near to a refuge of 
joy that the moment there comes the shadow or 
the blow, the wail or the shriek, he shall be able 
to rise out of it into the rest that is above him; 
into the joy of the Holy Ghost ; into rejoicing in 
the Lord. No man can bave joy permanently 
who derives it from lower conditions in this life. 
No wan ean have abiding joy whose joy comes 
from considerations that are drawn from his con 
sciousness of his own attainments and his compar- 
ative sinlesspess. Noman can haveany continuing 
joy that does not come from tbe couception of a 
present God toward whow he is rising. 

When the child plays in the dooryard, beneath 
a clear sky and a shining sun, and surroanded by 
the frolic of his companions, he is happy in him- 
self; but if there go by some huge, cross-looking, 
growling, barking dog, how frightened he is! and 
nothing can give him one moment of peace, and 
he has no courage till he runs to father and 
mother in the house ; but the moment he is by 
their side he is happy. 

A young man, launched out by his father, who 
has great wealth, into business, with ample means, 
yet untried himself, but venturing, is very soon 
involved in complications. Being proud and self- 
reliant, and pressing forward, he comes at last, in 
the exigencies of commercial affairs, to a point 
where he says, ‘‘ There is no satisfaction in my 
present condition ; and there is no satisfaction in 
my prospect that I can see; I have come to the 
end of my capacity.” An ordinary man might, 
at that point, be whelmed in gloom, and might 





break down in hope; but this man says, ‘‘ Well, 
I will return to my father: he has an eagle's eye, 
and will see through things that are dark to me, 
He has had experience, and I am green. Above 
all, he has influence and capital; and he wi'l 
smile at my difficulties, and willsweepthema ay 
as the hand of a giant would sweep away the wil 
dew on fruit or on garments.” The very thought 
of going back to his father, in whom he has im- 
plicit confidence, fills him with couruge and calim- 
ness and quietness and peace. 

Now, there is a sympatby of God for men. 
There is a tenderness of regard on the part ot 
God toward men. There is a divine in erference 
in human affairs by the special providence of God, 
such that if a man recognizes it, and keeps open 
door to his mind through which it may freely 
pass the moment troubles press too hard upon 
him, he can go back and rest upon God, though 
he cannot rest upon a consideration of the ques- 
tions of theology. I think God gives the least 
help in the directiou of those questions—that is, 
questions of distinctively religious experience. 
But in the common events of life; for insiance, 
in the thousand things which a mother feels. and 
which vex her, and yet which are so small that she 
is ashamed to talk to her minister about them ; in 
the myriad adjudications of life which fret the 
mind and render it over auxious; in the whole 
flow of small things (for the sma!! things are often 
the hardest to bear, and often the great thinus 
are the least troublesome and oppressive); in the 
million influences that irritate the soul, and ab- 
sorb its warmth, and take away its cheerfulness 
and hopefulness; in the wultitude of petty an- 
noyances which tend to drag men down toward 
gloom and discontent—in all these things there is 
a preparation through the Gospel of the Lord 
Jesus Christ by which one may rise to the open 
door of sywpathy and succor in God, and may 
come to know that it is safe to do so, und that 
doing so he will find relief. 

So, whatever may be the daily care, there is a 
daily remedy ; whatever may be the daily! rouble. 
there is a daily rescue; whatever may be the 
daily sorrow, there is a daily joy; and if is se 
ample, and the facility in gaining it is such that it 
was a fit and wise thing tor the apostle to advo 
eate it, to give it ou , as it were, as a benediction, 
among his last utterances, in probably the last 
letter that his hand penned, and, after giving 
specific directions of various kinds, to sum them 
all up, and say, ‘‘ Rejoice in the Lord.” Ana 
baving said that he seems to have felt as though 
there was something else that he would like to 
say ; but it all went back to the same thing, and 
he said, ‘‘ Again I say, Rejoice.” There was voth- 
ing better than that to his mind. It filled his 
whole desire toward those to whom he wrote. 

Now, in the first place, I ask, Is this a fair re 
sult of Christian experience? There is a great 
deal of interes: among men on the subject of 
theology, of regularity in the matter of orai- 
nauces, of church order, and questions like these, 
and within certain bounds such inquiries are wi-e 
enough; but is the preaching of the nature of 
God such as to produce upon the minds of Chris- 
tian wen, and of the community at large, a cou 
ception that he isa refuge to mankind, or to bis 
saints? Is that set forth in preaching ? or, if it is 
sei forth, is it not under such limitations and con- 
ditions as substantially defeat its very end ? 

Any view of God which continuously discour- 
ages men from rejoicing I think may be set down 
as imperfect, if not absolutely false. There may 
be a view of God presented which shall be correct 
enough, but which shall be remote. Who that 
has bad any considerable experience in life has 
not felt, when troudle had come, when some great 
sorrow had desolated the household, when some 
silver cord had been loosed, when some golden 
bowl bad been broken, when some pitcher had 
been broken at the fountain, that God was afar 
off ? How common it is even for Christian people 
of many years’ standing to wake up and say, ‘It 
does not seem to meas though I could stand on 
anytbing. Ido not know as there is any God. | 
do not know as there is any religion. I do not 
know as there is truth in anytbing. I do not 
know as there is any foundation to resi upon.” 
Perhaps no one knows how common this is as 
well as a winister who is called to medicate i. 
And it is quite in vain for you to say, **God is a 
present help in time of trouble,” if you put bim 
faraway. If be is a present Help in time of trou- 
ble only to those that keep his commandmen's 
perfectly, then he will not be a present Help to 
anybody. 

What if one should go into an orphan asyluw, 
and should say to the children, *‘ Now, mark my 
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word : every one of you that day after day obeys 
all the laws of health, and all the laws of the 
mind, and all the laws of the soul, and does per- 
fectly right all the time, shall have the privilege 
of coming freely to me, and shall receive some- 
thing from me that will be very pleasant to him” ? 
I should like to know how children are going to 
be anything else but children. I should like to 
know how they are going to keep all the laws of 
their being. They do not understand the laws 
either of their body, orof their mind, or of their 
heart. 

Now, we know a few abstract things ; we are 
familiar with a few maxims of morality ; we have 
knowledge within a narrow circle; but in regard 
to the great reasons of things we are ignorant. 
We are in their presence what achild is before 
this organ. There are keys here that have no 
meaning to him. In this vast instrument there is 
a complex apparatus which he knows nothing 
about. Inexpert as he is, how little can he 
evolve of that which can be evolved from it by 
one who is expert! And to say to men, ‘‘ When 
you are obedieut to the laws of nature and to the 
precepts of God; when you maintain perfect 
health, and perfect relations to your fellow men, 
and perfect harmony in yourselves, then you shall 
have great joy,” would be substantially to exclude 
them from the privilege that is offered. The race 
is not competent to do these things. Men were 
not born right, nor were they brought up right, 
for the fulfillment of such ends. They are not 


under influences or circumstances which, judged: 


by the average knowledge and competency of 
men, render it possible for them to obey those in- 
junctions utterly. And if there is no presentation 
which enables weak and imperfect men to rejoice 
in the Lord, then they cannot rejoice in him. 

Whoever, therefore, presents God as a being so 
pure and spotless that he cannot look upon sin 
with allowance, in the sense that he cannot be- 
hold with compassion or sympathy one who sins, 
slaugbters the Lord Jesus Christ and drives him 
out of the Gospel. There must be given to men 
the conception of a God who has such knowledge 
of their infirmities. of their temptations, of their 
faults, of their weaknesses, of their sufferings, each 
according to his birth and temperament and con- 
ditions, that he cannot but pity them, and have 
just the same feeling toward them that parents 
have toward their children. 

That is the presentation of the Bible. It is God’s 
view. It is not the view of theology—at any rate, 
of some strains of theology. But the tendency is 
to preach God in such a way as to remove him 
from men; to preach an abstract, intellectual 
view of God; to preach the God of holiness so as 
to make him like the refined circles of our own 
cities in our own times, who are so delicate and 
pure as to be unwilling to have anything to do 
with those who are not delicate and pure, and 
who separate themselves from them so that re- 
finement shall mean a very thin cream rising on 
the surface of society, all that is not cream being 
blue milk—skim milk. The tendency in theo- 
logical instruction, as in social intercourse, is in 
the direction of fastidiousness instead of true re 
finement, breeding either indifference, or repug- 
nance, or scorn and contempt toward those that 
are not developed and cultivated. And if you, 
consciously or unconsciously, suffer this concep- 
tion of refinement and purity to come up, like an 
impalpable vapor which condenses and hides the 
sun, it will destroy that view of the divine nature 
out of which comes rest to imperfect men, rest to 
sinful men, rest to men that are sinning every 
day, by misjudgments, by lack of continuity, by 
the confusion of plans, by too much or too little 
zeal, by the multitude of infirmities to which men 
are subject. For see what men are in the great 
round of life. See how helpless they are. See 
how they need the divine care. See how they 
require, more than children in the nursery ever did, 
self-sacrificing love. See how they want some one 
that will think for them ; some one that when they 
misthink, or miswill, or misfeel, or mistake, will 
carry their sins and bear their sorrows. This per- 
sonal and pathetic love of Christ; this love in Christ 
which is like that of a nurse or a mother; this 
love of Christ which looks upon men’s infirmities 
and sins, not to grow dark and thunderous of eye, 
but to be like a physician, pitiful, helpful, hope- 
ful, giving time, experience and strength to rescue 
men from evil; this love of Christ which is full of 
infinite succor—this has been taken away from 
the conception of men by that presentation of 
God which has clothed him with the attributes of 
universal government, and by saying that he is 
obliged to administer fog the whole race and not 
for the individual, and that he cannot afford to 





be gracious and merciful to any who do not stand 
thus and thus and thus. 

Such reasoning on the moral government of 
God, and making it a machine, as it were, which 
springs from the weakness of man, and putting it 
in the place of the sympathy and love of God in 
Christ Jesus, destroys that view out of which 
comes joy; and it is a perversion of the gospel; 
and I think we have full as much cause to be 
alarmed by the taking away of our Saviour, so 
that we know not where he is laid, as ever Mary 
had. She thought the gardener had buried her 
Lord out of the way: and the church for long 
periods bas been in a condition in which I think 
it might mourn as she did. Your God when you 
have stripped off all the coverings up to his na- 
ture is either an execrable demon who has organ- 
ized cruelty and perpetuated it for thousands of 
years, turning the crank of government, every 
roil of which is with wails aud shrieks; or else he 
is a God of ineffable love and tenderness, organiz- 
ing the world at its lowest points, and thus nour- 
ishing it with infinite patience and painstaking 
and self-denial, until] he shall bring it up at last, 
through all revolutions and every environment, to 
perfect beauty and glory. Which of those two 
views lies on the face of the gospel, and which of 
those two views is best adapted to the wants of 
men: that which makes Christ a Lover who suf- 
fers for men rather than that they themselves 
should suffer, or that which makes God a self- 
content, self-satisfying God, sitting in the center 
of the earth, and saying, ‘1 will consort with 
none who do not come before me perfectly pure” ? 

The world needs help from the beginning, at 
every step, and all the way up. Infinite forget- 
fulness of faults, infinite forgiveness of wrongs, 
infinite overlooking of obliquities—that is what 
men need. They need a God who is willing to 
suffer for their sake. They need a God who is 
the Father and Mother of the human race, and 
who is filled with all tenderness and compassion 
and patience and love, and who if need be endures 
pain in behalf of those whom he loves. 

That is the conception of God as revealed 
through Jesus Christ ; and it is exactly adapted to 
the wants of men. It is an encouragement to 
them to run into him as into a tower, and to he 
hidden in him as in a pavilion, until the storm be 
overpast. 

The first reason, then, why Christians sometimes 
do not rejoice in the Lord is because they are fed 
with an incorrect or imperfect view of the divine 
nature as it is made manifest in Christ Jesus. A 
great many, too, come short of this joy in the 
Lord because they do not seek it aright. They 
seek pleasure from excitement in external things 
and not from internal sources. Multitudes of 
men accept the gospel as a system of ethics. 
They go out into life attempting to forbear where 
forbearance is enjoined, and attempting to ob- 
serve where observance is enjoined, attempting to 
do their duty whether it be negative or affirma- 
tive ; and then, when they have kept the Sabbath 
day, when they have read their appropriate chap- 
ter and said their appropriate prayer in the ap- 
propriate place, when they have gone by the 
regular path into their regular business, and 
stolen nothing, and sworn none, and slandered 
nobody, and maintained their tempers and appe- 
tites within reasonable bounds, all these things 
are religion, they think. Certainly there is no 
religion witbout all these things; and men’s en- 
joyment in part is to spring from them. There is 
a joy that one can derive from industry. Abny 
man is to be pitied who cannot extract some en- 
joyment from what he does. In some way or 
other all men ought to rejoice in the labor of 
their hands; but enjoyment that comes from that 
source is superficial, and is subject to continued 
interruption and fluctuation. 

Thus, when a man is building up a business, 
and one new customer comes, and another, and 
another, and all things go on well, he is happy ; 
and after one or two years he says, ‘‘ I do not want 
any better enjoyment than I have in my business ; 
but about the third or fourth year, having en 
larged his business without enlarging himself, he 
finds one and another element coming in that 
is beyond his reach. It is quite possible fur a 
man to drive a tiery horse at a certain rate of 
speed ; but if this rate is exceeded when he holds 
the reins it is impossible to control him. And 
if a man’s business becomes too comblica‘ed ; if 
the knavery of one and another enters into it; if 
he rashly assumes obligations which he cannot+ 
fulfill; if there is the intrusion into his affairs of 
unforeseen elemen's which perplex him, and 
threaten to overwhelm him with disaster, he 
begins to wear a clouded aspect, he feels over-bur- 





dened, and his sleep is distempered ; and when a 
ian cannot sleep well he cannot wake to much 
profit. A man ean afford to live only about twelve 
or fifteen hours a day. He must die every twenty- 
four hours; and if he is not dead eight or nine 
hours out of the twenty-four he is not fit to per- 
form his duties the rest of the time. 

However, I hope this won't be reported. If it 
should appear in the newspupers it might create 
apvother row. If it were stated that I held tbat 
every wan ought to die, there might be a great 
ado made about it! 

Nevertheless, I will venture to say that when 
men get into the perplexities of business, their 
business is not any longer a source of pleasure to 
them ; and if we talk to them about the cares and 
anxieties and burdens which there are connec ed 
with business, they say, ‘* It is very well for minis- 
ters to preach so concerning these things, but if 
they were only in my place they would find them 
different matters.” 

Here are men who are pursuing what seems to 
them an honorable, upright course, they are 
attempting in all morality to conduct their busi- 
ness equitably ; and they expect to derive from 
that business the joy and satisfaction of living ; 
whereas a man who looks to external things for 
his enjoyment, supposing that the pleasure which 
they yield will be perpetual, soon finds himself 
disappointed. Weare not made to enjoy perma- 
ently by the outside. A man’s life, we are toid, 
consists not in the abundance of the things which 
he possesses. Where is a man’s life then? It is 
largely in his sublimer hopes. It is largely in the 
sympathy which he has with humanity. It is 
largely in his sense of his connection with God. 
It is largely in that supernal love which lifts bim 
out of his relation to physical objects into the 
great spiritual realm. Things never can fill life for 
men: and those who are attempting to derive 
their enjoyment from outward elements are treat- 
ing themselves as if they were animals, and as if 
the body was adequate to all the occasions of life. 

**Man shall not live by bread alone,” is the 
divine declaration. Man shall not live by the 
wants of the body which bread sustains. He shall 
live by the soul in its aspirations, faiths, hupes, 
which take hold upon the upper realm. 

You are immortal. You are but children in the 
other life when you are old in this life. You are 
on the threshold of ‘‘a house not made with 
hands, eternal in the heavens.” All things are bur 
shadows here. The realities of human existence 
lie beyond this world. No man can have perma- 
nent, abiding and sufficient satisfac:ion who seeks 
to find it simply in his business and material con- 
nection. 

And yet, how largely do Christians feel that if 
they have religion on Sunday, and family prayers 
on week-days, they fulfill their whole spiritual 
duty! They have an idea that religion is a cer- 
tain wine or medicine which a person is to take 
one day in a week, and that thus taken it is a 
tonic for all the rest of the time. They do not 
understand that religion is simply the way in 
which a man carries every part of himself. They 
do not realize that it is the right action of a man 
in his whole connection with time and eternity. 

So then, in these two ways—by a misconception 
of the divine nature so that it is opaque, luster- 
less, without invitation to those who are imper- 
fect and consciously sinful, and by the endeavor, 
having no God, to find satisfaction in the flow of 
events in this life, men come short of that rejoic- 
ing which is the privilege of every Christian man. 

But it will be asked, ‘*‘ What is there in such 
rejoicing in God which will take away the results 
of the natural faculties? Is there any such rejoic- 
ing as will take away the sting of disappointment ? 
Is tnere any such rejoicing as will take away the 
heart-sickness of unrequited love? Is tnere any 
such rejoicing as will console one who is in trouble 
and sorrow and bereavement ?” Yes; and yet, as 
the apostle teaches us, the coming into this rela- 
tionship of rejoicing in the Lord is the result of 
steadfast striving, or in other words of education. 
It is a state to which every man must come little 
by little. Some will come to it faster than others ; 
but all who come to it will come to it gradually. 
lt is the fruit of culture. We are commanded to 
‘*vrow in grace, and in the knowledge of our Lord 
and Saviour Jesus Christ.” 

When a man is converted there may be a sun- 
rise flash, there may be a rejoicing, that shall fill 
his soul and the whole community with amaze- 
ment. That I regard, however, as I do the first 
love of ingenuous youth. When a wan and a 
maiden come together, and great love first dawns 
upon them, it is wonderland to them, and they 
walk in enchantment, and they bring to each 
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other what neither has; with thought and imagi- 
nation they clothe one another until each walks 
as a God or an angel; and they look back to that 
experience all ‘the rest of their lives, and think, 
‘‘Oh, what a great and wonderful love that was !” 
Yes, it was a great and wonderful love. It is a 
noble and divine feeling. As it were, on the 
threshold of life God gives them enchantment, 
and they know what the suppression of selfish- 
ness is; what it is to bear one another’s burdens ; 
what it is to think of others rather than of one’s 
self; what it is in honor to prefer one another ; 
what that perfect love which casts out fear is—or 
what it would be as the fruit of a heavenly state 
of mind; and they treat the object of their love 
with disinterested affection, with courtesies, with 
all acts of kindness, and they seek each other's 
happiness above everything else in the world ; 
and one is serving the other with the whole scope 
and power and volume of his or her nature ; and 
the result is such a joy as they never knew before, 
and seldom know long after. 

And yet, beautiful as this experience is, and 
transcendent as it is, it is not comparable to that 
other love which, in true and great souls, dis- 
tributes itself abroad. It is very beautiful to see 
a mighty swollen stream rush down the mountain, 
roaring, sweeping everything out of its channel, 
and domineering along its course; but a sweet 
and gentle rain that falls all day and al) night, 
though it has not a particle of sublimity in it, yet 
blesses the earth, and causes it to rejoice more 
than the raging torrent. The one is more grand, 
and the other is of more service and use. And 
that love which grows up in true natures, and 
serves, morning, noon and night, here, there and 
everywhere, running through all the avenues of 
life; that latent love which is perpetually devel- 
oping itself in positive forms—that is nobler than 
this transfiguration of love which stands at the 
beginning of human life. ’ 

Now, in Christian Jife it is not the great experi- 
ence which one may have at the beginning that is 
to be most highly esteemed. That is admirable ; 
it is an experience that men never forget ; it is the 
equivalent of that which the disciples experienced 
at the transfiguration of Christ, the memory of 
which nothing could wipe out, and which sustain- 
ed them in dark hours, when reason and facts 
failed them; but, after all, distinctive Christian 
living is more important than the largeness of the 
development, or even the glory of the corrusca- 
tion, of early experience in the Christian life. 

You will ask me whether it is possible to live in 
such a way as that through education. A man 
may learn to overcome his natural feelings and 
put them down; but that is not the true process. 
Did you ever, when things had been dull and 
dark and spiritless, get a letter that brought you 
good tidings and lifted you right out of the blues 
so that you were another man, perfectly happy, 
self-reliant and competent to your circumstances ? 
If you did you have had an experience that will 
illustrate Christian experience. A man who is a 
joytul Christian has the same brooding troubles, 
the same disagreeable experiences, the same hin- 
drances and annoyances, the same loads and 
burdens that he bad before he became such a 
Christian; but he has an inspiration that lifts 
him up above these things ; and the moment he is 
in this higher state he looks upon them with an 
entirely different result, and they do not hurt 
him. 

Paul was in such a condition of mind. Lest, he 
said, he should be puffed up by the abundance of 
the revelations that were given him, there was 
sent to him a thorn in the flesh (probably a re- 
porter or something of that kind !) ; and he prayed 
thrice that it might be removed; but even divine 
omnipotence did not seem able to remove it; and 
after he had prayed the communication came to 
him, ‘‘ My grace shall be sufficient for you.” 

It is one thing to take away the cause of trou- 
ble: it is a great deal better thing to make a man 
so much more a man that trouble is not able to 
do with him what it did before. It is one thing, 
on the eve of battle, when terror is shaking a 
man, to snatch him away from the peril that con- 
fronts him and carry him behind the ramparts ; 
but it is a far better thing to touch his inward 
manhood and put down his shrinking fear by the 
inspiration of his courage. It is one thing under 
the influence of fear to flee from danger; but it is 
a much better thing to go into it and find your 
nobler nature there. 

Now in life this experience is going on con- 
tinually. There are some men whom trouble 
seems to press down and down and down. Under 
it they grow worse and worse. They vulgarize 
themselves. They grow less and less men. They 
are cowards in the battle of life. But there are 
others who are lifted up wheh troubles come, 
when the wind blows, when the night is dark. It 
is said in the report of recent investigations into 
the flight of birds that at no othertime can a bird 
fly to such advantage as when it flies against a 
gentle wind. It certainly is so with men’s 
souls, and men are by trouble lifted toward the 
higher elements—toward reason; toward moral 
excellence ; toward a conception of what they are 
and of what God is; toward an apprehension of 
what the future is and of what their destiny is ; 
toward a realization of what the value of time is 
a* compared with the value of eternity, of what 
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of how the life of the body is to be estimated as 
compared with the life of the soul. Where men 
in the various dealings of life are brought into 
troubles the troubles may not be taken away 
from them, but they may be brought into a state 
in which they shall look down on their troubles, 
When a man is afflicted by a thorn the thorn may 
not be taken away, but he may rise into a con- 
dition such that it shall not burt him as it did 
before. Not that it will not prick as sharply as 
ever, but it will be relatively less painful to his 
consciousness. 

Now, there is in the Christian life this hope of 
Jesus Christ, and there is this sympathy of God ; 
there is this attractiveness of human life, and of 
the affairs of this world; there is this alternation 
between the lower and the higher states, partly by 
reason of health, and partly by reason of circum- 
stances : there are these great and eternal varieties 
—the shortness of life (which is its best part); the 
nearness of the heavenly host ; the bettered con- 
ditions of men in the future state ; andthe ulfill- 
ing of ideals which we form here. If we lose here, 
we lose as the husbandman does who hides the 
seed in the ground that it may come up, and un- 
fold, and multiply. With this great work of 
human life going on ; with this God of sympathy 
and mercy and love made manifest in Jesus Christ ; 
with this finding our joy in the upward or spir- 
itual connections of the soul, and not in the out- 
ward or physical relations of life; with the power 
of the Spirit of God working upon our manliness, 
and giving us the ability to put material environ- 
ments under our feet, that the real man in us may 
have sway, and that we may live in the realm of 
clear thoughts, in beneficent fancies, and in the 
blessed hope and joy of the Holy Ghost—with 
these things what can we laek? And as they are 
set forth in the Gospel, may I not, Christian 
brethren, say to you that the Gospel is good news ? 
They are not within ,youy reach to-day por to- 
morrow ; but if you aspire toward them and strive 
after them sooner or later you will gain them. 
You shall come to them. by education, and they 
shall be more and more unfolded in you. 

Now, is not this living in God worth any man’s 
trouble? When ve arrive at this condition we 
walk by faith, and no longer by sight. We no 
longer touch the ground with our feet: we touch 
the air with our wings. We leap over all things 
and pass through all things unharmed. For God 
lives, and not we alone. He lives in us, and we 
live in him; and through him we are conquerors. 
‘We are more than conquerors through Him who 
loved us.” 

Go forth, dearly beloved, to many of whom, and 
probably to most of whom, I speak for the last 
time this season—go forth into life clothed with 
this hope and trust in the Lord Jesus Christ. Do 
not seek your joy in yourself merely, or in your 
circumstances. Do not despair of obtaining hap- 
piness before you have perfectly harmonized your 
life with the law of God. Come into such a re- 
lation to the Divine Being that you shall be drawn 
near to him. Abide under the shadow of his 
wings and he wiil protect you from all harm, and 
finally from death itself. 











PERSONAL. 

—Lewis Brooks died suddenly Aug. 9. 

—The Empress Eugenie still resides at Chiselhurst, 
England. 

—Ida Lewis is in poor health, and an effort is to be 
made this winter to secure a pension for her. 

—Sir James Douglass, founder of Victoria and first 
Governor of the colony, died suddenly August 2. 

—The Rev. George L. Walker, of Brattleboro, Vt., 
has declined the professorship of theology in the 
Bangor Theological Seminary. 

—Rev. Alvin J. Bates, of Saundersville, Mass., died 
of heart disease while on a visit to his former charge 
at Lincoln, on Sunday, July 29, aged 57 years. 

—Mr. Garretson and Mr. Vroom, of Staten Island, 
were born near each other, lived near neighbors for 
more than ninety years, and died on the same day. 

—Four butchers out of twenty-three at Offenbach, 
Germany, make sausages which will bear government 
inspection. The imported article is not in great 
demand. 

—The father of American poetry lost some seventy- 
five dollars worth of old clothes when thieves entered 
the house of Wm. Cullen Bryant at Roslyn, L. L, 
recently. 

—Brown University, at Providence, R. L, has 
thrown out the suggestion to the other American 
colleges that a reform in the matter of granting hon- 
orary degrees is desirable. 

—Mrs. Butier, whose intention to paint only sacred 
subjects in future has been recorded extensively, is off 
to the seat of war. Either she had no such purpose, 
or the bent of her genius is stronger than she thought. 

—Reyv. Zaccheus Dowling celebrated his 85th birth- 
day on a recent Sunday by preaching a sermon in an 
Alabama town, and Rev. N. A. Skipper, who will 
complete his 85th year in a few days, took part in the 
services. 

—Lord Grantley, the only son of the late Hon. Mrs. 
Norton, died at Capri, July 17, aged forty-six. He 
married an ftalian who could not become reconciled 
to English skies and manners, and had passed nearly 
his whole life in Italy. 

—The following story of Victor Hugo is the most 
fashionable one at present: Heinviteda friend and his 
son to dinner, and the friend so thoroughly impressed 
his young son with a sense of the honor conferred 
upon him that he sat silent and ill at ease through the 





social meal. ‘‘ My friend,” finally said Hugo, “your 
boy does not seem well?’ ‘“‘ Not seem well? Why? 
What’s wrong?’ ‘Oh, he’s broken nothing yet—he 
doesn’t feel at home !”’ 

—Spurgeon is reported to be ‘down at the coast’’ 
eating his ‘‘saut water jeelly” with Mr. Duncan, of 
Benmore. He recently preached a sermon to some 
7,000 persons at Dunoon on the Clyde. Many of the 
congregation traveled as far as from Garelochhead, a 
journey involving a walk of twenty-two miles, be- 
sides the crossing and recrossing of two lochs. 

—Another of those incidents 1s reported which one 
would think would put an end to the English railway 
carriage system. Mr. Lang and the lunatic in his 
charge were locked up in a compartment, and were 
fortunately not far from the station when the insane 
man produced a razor and with it attacked Mr. Lang- 
After receiving several gashes Mr. Lang managed to 
overpower the maniac, who then cut his own throat, 
and was quite dead when the station was entered and 
help at hand. 

—Prof. Isaac W. Jackson, LL.D. of Union College, 
Schnectady, N. Y., died on Saturday, July 28, aftera 
brief illness, in the 73d year of his age. He was a 
native of Cornwall, Orange Cv., N. Y., and graduated 
at Union College in 1826, when he was immediately 
made a tutor and afterwards a professor, and thus 
has had an official connection with the college for 
over half a century. He wrote and published various 
mathematical works, and was well known to scholars 
and scientists at home and abroad. 

—It is said of Mr. Halstead, of the “‘ Cincinnati Com- 
mercial,’’ that he writes more editorial matter than 
any of his assistants, reads all the important ex- 
changes, does his own scissoring, and seldom goes 
home nights until the paper goes to press. One day 
during the last campaign he wrote the whole editorial 
page of the paper, paragraphs, leaders, and all, with 
the exception of two short articles. He never em- 
ploys a stenographer, but goes through the physical 
drudgery of writing without assistance. 

—The Prince of Wales has been giving garden par- 
ties to four thousand guests, and lately asked his 
mother for the use of Buckingham Palace, as his 
premises were not large enough to accommodate his 
friends. Mrs. Guelph thought Marlborough House 
could accommodate as many guests as her son’s fi- 
nances would make it prudent for him to entertain, 
revised the list, cutting it down to one thousand, and 
announced her intention of attending the next party 
herself. As the Queen is the hostess wherever she 
goes no objection could be made to the revision; but 
much dissatisfaction exists among the ‘“‘cut out,” and 
all the old stories about her parsimony and wealth 
are revived. 

—The London “Court Cireular” says: ‘““T'wo brothers 
are fighting as officers in opposing armies in the pres- 
ent war. It appears that these two officers are sons 
of Sadyk Pasha who deserted the Turkish service to 
settle in Russia. The Czar allowed him a pension, 
on which he lived at Kief, and his second son is an 
officer in the Russian army. But the eldest, Ladislas 
Czaykowski, alias Muzafer Bey, considered it a point 
of honor to remain a Turk, so that in the present war 
he will be fighting against his brother. Muzafer Bey 
is Chief of the Staff of the cavalry division of Fuad, 
but he is continually reproached with his birth. He 
is an excellent officer, and studied at the Military 
School of Saint Cyr, at Paris.”’ 

—The annual encampment of Mr. F. W. Gunn’s 
School (the *‘ Gunnery,” at Washington, Conn., cele- 
brated in Holland’s “ Arthur Bonnicastle” as the 
Bird’s Nest) at Lake Waramaug in Litchfield County, 
Conn., closed last week. There was a regular attend- 
ance of eighty scholars and friends, and the number 
of daily visitors was some days a hundred or more. 
Boat races, swimming matches, base ball, athletic 
sports, singing and dancing and other amusements 
occupied the two weeks of the encampment. Mr. 
Gunn’s school has attained a widespread reputation. 
Its discipline is that of the family, of which Mr. and 
Mrs. Gunn are the parents not de nomine but de facto 
while the pupils remain under their charge. It is in 
many respects a most remarkable institution, and 
during its existence of a qquarter of a century or more 
has turned out many men prominent in State, re- 
ligious and business affairs. 

—‘*Mr. John D. Bemo, a seminole Indian, has been 
introduced to some of our churches as a lecturer on 
missions to his people, and his addresses are at times 
followed by collections in aid of his family, or some 
Indian object. We have received several inquiries, 
and have been urged to make a suitable statement con- 
cerning him. Mr. Bemo was in the service of the 
Board, as a layman, among the Seminoles from 1848 
to 1855. Some time after he resigned his connection 
with the Board he became a zealous Baptist, received 
license to preach, and labored hard to make converts 
from our body to his new friends, meeting with some 
success. Weare informed that he has left the Bap- 
tists, and that he speaks of his purpose to apply to 
the Presbytery of Neosho to be received as a minister 
of our denomination. Without referring more at 
length to his history or his character, we must coun- 
sel our readers to wait until he has been received by 
one of our Presbyteries before they either admit him 
to their pulpits or ‘take up’ any collection in his be- 
half. This cautionary notice rests on unquestionable 
testimony, but we do not . oe it needful to give par- 
ticular statements here.*—{Presbyterian Monthly 
Record. 
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Financial. 








From Monday, Aug. 6, to Saturday, 
Aug. 11. 
Financial Quotations—Gold.— 


Monday. Wednesday, Saturday 
Aug. 6. Aug. 8. Aug. il. 
Gold (highest) ..... 10544 .....06. U5 ..eceeee 15 
Legal Tenders..... 94.78 .....+++ 94.91 ccccvee 01 


Government Bonds.— 
(Most of these figures indicate the highest nomina 
Ta 







Sixes, 1881. r...... 
Sixes, (881. ¢.,.... 
5-20, 1866. 





Bids for State Bonds. 











Alabama 5s. ’85..... 4) «ONLY. 6 
do 5s, "86..... 40 N.Y. 6 
do 8s. "86 40 N.Y. 
do 8a. ’S8.. 40 «6ON.Y. 
do 8s, "92 20 BY. 
do 8s, 93 2 2+... 
Ark. tis, tunded.. 1 N.Y. 
do 7s. L. RECS. 5 N.Y. 
do 7s, M. _ N.C. 
do 7s. Lich N, —- N.C. 
do 7s, M. O. & B.. ad N.C, 
do 78, Ark. . ae _ N.C. 
Connecticut ts.... 110 N.C. 
Spe rest 994 N.C. 
do 78. new oonds. 107X fund. act, 't6..... 84 
do 7s ind’sed.... 107 do wB..... 8% 
do 78. g0id vonds U8}; N.C.N.bas.. 1.4 J 74 
Indiana »8.......... _ N.C..N.B., A.&O. 7% 
Il). coup. tis, ’77 - N.C.. 8.1., class 1 1 
lll. 68, coup. * ao ao oe 
Ul. War toan.. do do — 
Kentucky tis. Ohio 6s, ’81.. 10534 
Louisiana 6s do 8B. il 
Rhode island 07 
South Carolina 39 
go ts.Jan.&4Ju. 36 
do ts. Avr.&Oc, 36 
do F’g Act, t6.. 36 
do L.C.. "895.43. 45 
do L.C. 89. A&O 46 
do 78 of 1885..... 3 
do Non-fund.b. 1% 
Tenn. 6s, 413% 


consol.. 
a0 ex. mat. 
do consol.. 





p 

2d se. 

do deferred...... 

D. of Co. 3. 65s 1924.. 
do lb 


105 
105 
105 


-Y. 66. C. B. Lu... 

N.Y. 68, C.L. 1877... 

Foreign Exchauge.— 
60 days. 3 days. 

London prime bankers, 4.844.04.85  4,86@4.86% 








Wholesale Prices Farm Produce. 


For the week ending August 11, 1877. 


Butter.—Receipts for the week were $5,237 
packages. Exports for the week 6,906 packages. 
Receipts were large this week, mostly Western 
and common State. Fresh fancy stock was in hight 
supply and good demand for it from home trade, 
but we hear of a Western creamery that sold last 
week at 26c. being offered this week to exporters 
at 25c., and it is certain that foreign buyers are less 
active in their purchases. The English season 
thus far has been cold and favorable to butter 
production; this has made cheese cure slowly, 
andthe English offerings were kept back, which 
has been of temporary benefit to the cheese mar- 
ket here, but will increase their later offerings of 
both butter and cheese. We quote: Fine fresh 
creamery make, 26@2%8c.; fine high-flavored pri- 
vate dairy 23@25c.; fair to good State butter, 1:@ 
ec. ; fresh Western mill butter, 15@l8c.; common 
Western butter |2@l4c. 

Receipts Butter, rl May toll Aug. sone, » ene pkgs. 

, 

Exports igre: 21,330 “ 
“ 1877, 110,000 

Cheese.—Receipts for the week, 83,441 boxes. 
Exports, 67,849 boxes. There was sale of one fac- 
tory at 10%, but 10@10\c. best represents the ex- 
treme top. This is abvut Ic. down from the highest 
point and within ke. per pound of the lowest 
point which ruled six weeks ago. The market 
closes decidedly dull atthe moment. We quote: 


“ “ . 


Fine factory, 10@10\c.; fair to good. 9@9Xc.; 


partly skimmed, 4@8c. 

Eggs,—Fresh near by marks sell readily at 15@ 
l6c. per doz. 

Live Poultry.—Chickens, per lb., 13@14c., Fowls, 
12@13e.; roosters, 8c.; turkeys, 13@l5ic. Ducks, 
per pair, 0@75c. 

B ax is ted at 30@3ic. 

Beans.—We quote: Marrows, prime, per bush., 
$3.55@3.60c.; mediums, $2.60@$§2.75. 

Dried Apples.—The market has ruled quiet the 
past week, but prices are firm at the close. We 
quote: N. Y. State sliced, 6@7c.; N. Y. State quar- 
ters, 54%@6c. 











FISK & HATCH, 
BANKERS, 
No. 5 Nassau Street, N. Y. 


U.8. GOVERNMENT BONDS bought pad paid 
in amounts to suit investors: also, G 
Silver and foreign coins: posits hk 
in Currency or Gold, and interest allowed 
on Balances: Special attention paid to In- 
vestment Orders for Miscellaneous Stocks 
and Bonds. 


PATENTS 


F. A. LEHMNAN, Solicitor of Pate: Washing- 
you, D.C: No Patent, No Pay. Send for Cireular. 
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| 1. I know not the hour crime com-ing, 4 know not the day, nor the year, But I know that He bidsme be 
| 2, I know not what li-eth be - fore me, It may be all pleasure.all care, ButIknow at the end of the 
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here, or mid scenes of the bicst, TY'um sure that His love will surround me, 


wait-ing in weakness and _ 
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I will walkin the lightof His presence, And Hi 
I haveon-ly to trust, ‘and be —_ 
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From ‘‘Heavenward’’ by permission of S, Brainard’s Sons, Cleveland, O, 
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OFFICE OF THE 


ATLANTIC 


Mutual Insurance Company. 


NEw York, January 2th, 1877. 
The Trustees, in Conformity to the Charter of 
the Company, submit the following State- 
ment of its affairs on the 31st December, 1876. 


Premiums received on Marine Risks, 
my 1st January, 1876, to 3ist Decem- 
it Tenses inks canetintilinaennesoensoes 

Premiums on Policies not marked off 
Ist January, 1876 


$4,929,197 66 
2,172,260 07 
« $7,101,457 73 
No Policies have 7 issued upon Life 

Risks; nor upon Fire disco: 

with Marine Risks. 
Premiums marked Off from Ist Janu- 
Losses 1876, to 31st December, 1876........ 


age pase during the same 
rio eccces $1,865,193 49 


Total amount of Marine Premiums... 


$5,061,095 12 





Returns of Pre- 
miums and Ex- 
- $1,088,410 35 


The Company has the following Assets, viz. : 
United States and State of New York 

Stock, City, Bank and other Stocks... $11,068,700 00 
Loans secured by Stocks, and other 





WHR s p nnn cose -ceerebeos eh cancidiescocece 779,300 00 
Real Estate and Bonds and Mortgages. 267,000 00 
Interest, and sundry notes aA. prams 

due the Company, estimated > 402,350 
Premium Notes and ous Eecsteasi 1,812,504 38 
GREED GP TREE 0000. adeccccccovccesccs 365,012 74 

Total Amount of Assets...... eeeeees $15,604,867 41 


Six per cent. interest on the outstanding certifi- 
cates of — will be paid to the holders thereof, 
or their Seal represen ves,on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth of February next. 

The outstanding certificates of the issue of 1873 
will be redeemed and paid to the holders thereof, 
or their legal re segegoomsetives, on and after Tues- 
day, the Sixth o Donesee7 Be next, from which date 
all interest thereon will ‘The certificates to 
be produced at the time of pal payment, and caneeled. 
Upon certificates which were issued for — pre- 
miums,the payment of interest and redemption 
will be in gold. 

A dividend of Forty Per Pont 5 is jeclared on the 
net earned —— ef the Company, for the 
year omre* ist December, 1876, for which certifi- 
cates will issued on and after Tuesday, the 
Third of April next 

By order of the Board, 

J. H. CHAPMAN, Seeretary. 


TRUSTEES: 


J. D. JONES, FRANCIS SKIDDY. 


CHARLES DENNIS, ALEXANDER V. BLAKE, 
W.H.H. meena, ADOLPH LEWOYNE, 
Lewis CUR Rost. B. MINTURN, ; 
CHARLES i. RUSSELL, CHARLES H. MARSHALL, 
JAMES LO GEORGE W. LANE, 


DAVID LANk, ROBERT L. ip 
N W. BURNHAM, JA ‘OREST, 


GORDON MES G. Det 
DANIEL 8. MILLER, FREDERICK Guscnedy, 





WM. STURGIS, CHARLES D. LEVERICH, 
JosiAHn O. Low ADAM T. —— 
WILLIAM EB. Dopa@r, HORACE GRA 

ROYAL PHELPS, EDMUND W. yr. CORLIES, 
Fewer F. YOUNGS, qa ELLL 

C. A. HAND, WILLIAM Bares, 

JouN D. HEWLETT, WILLIAM H. Foge, 
WILLIAM ¥. WEBB, PETER V. KING. 


J. D. JONES, President. 
CHARLES DENNIS, Vice-President. 
W. H. H. MOORE 24 Vice- Pres’t. 
A. A. RAVEN, 3d Vice Pres’t. 


HANOVER 


Fire Insurance Company. 
120 Broadway, cor. Cedar St. 


Capital Paid in Cash............8500,000 00 
Reserves for all Liabilities, 

including Reinsurance........ 633,489 45 
Net Surplus....................005.- 509,393 14 





nnected 5 


F. A. FERRIS & CO.’S 
UNRIVALLED TRADE-MARK HAMS 





Total Assets, Jan. lst, 1877.. $1,642,882 59 


B. S. WALCOTT, President. 
I, REMSEN LANE. Secretary. 





‘ 


KINGSFORD'S 


OSWEGO CO 


IS THE MOST DELICIOUS OF 


PUDDINGS, 


and, on account of its greater purity und delicacy, 


RN STARCH 


ALL PREPARATIONS FOR 


BLANC-MANGE, CAKE, Ete., 


is preferable to Bermuda Arrow Root. 


&@ Inferior and spurious articles are often sold as Corn Starch. _49 





To avoid GROSS IMPOSITION, see that T, 
and on each 


KINGSFORD & SON is on each BOX 
PACKAGE 





DAVID W. LEWIS & CO.,| 5 


85 and 87 Broad St., 
CORNER SOUTH WILLIAM 8T., NEW YORE 
Sell Butter, Cheese, Eggs, etc. on Commis- 
sien. Make cash advances upon same, and send 
returns as soon as sold. Mark goods and address 
letters, DAVID W. LEWIS & CO., 

New YORE. 
Also are salesmen for the “ Rockdale.” Catskil) 
Mountain and other creameries. 


es YOUR GROCER FOR 





Vv 


TRADE MARK 


AND BREAKFAST BACON, 
264, 266 & 268 MOTT STREET, NEW YORK. 





NONE GENUINE UNLESS BEARING 
OUR PATENTED TRADE-MARK, 


a light metalic seal, attached to the string, as in the cut. 


Madame FOY’S 
CORSET SKIRT SUPPORTER 


Increases in Popularity 
every year, 
And for HEALTH, COMFORT, 
and STYLE, is acknowledged the 
B ne ARTICLE of the kind ever 
e 
jobbers and retailers. 
imitations and infringements. 
MANUFACTURED SOLELY BY 
FOY & HA 


’ 
New Haven. Conn 


Diseases of the Eye. 


400 operations for cataract have been per- 
formed at the E)mira Surgical Institute (an insti 
tution for the treatment of Eye Diseases), by 
Dr. Up de Graff. Send for The Bistoury,—a med- 
teal Journal, giving results in last 50 cases. Ad- 
dress: Thad 8. Up de Graff, M.D., Kimira, N.Y. 














7.20 PER QUARTER FOR TEN QUARTERS. 


ASON & HAMLI 
CABINET ORGANS. 


HIGHEST AWARDS AT 


G2) FOUR 
9 CREAT 
WORLD'S EXPOSITIONS 


i ntiavo, 
aris, ‘Vienna, Santiago 
PHILADELPHIA, 1876. 


Onty Onoans assionep First Rank at Cenrenntar. 
Great variety of styles at prices which would be impossible for 
work uf such excellence without unequaled facilities for pe vara faa 


EXAMPLES OF NET CASH PRICES: 
Five octave double reed organ, 1 O 0 


h tremulan 1 14 


Five octave prgan, oe "stops, 
h voix celeste, 
Seid also Py wel. or quarterly payments, or rented until 
rent pays. A superior organ may now be purchased by the easy 
payment of $7.20 per quarter for ten quarters. Catalogues free, 


MASON & HAMLIN ORCAN CO. 
154 Tremont St, 25 Union Sq. gy 250 Wabash Ave. 
BOSTON. NEW YORE. CHICAGO. 


WHAT lances yap SAY! 


QHANSEY” TOPS pROTECToR” 
ey ONE piu 














CHEAP, SIMPLE, RELIABLE. 
Philadeiphia, Franklin Institute, 1874. 
New York American Institute, 1875, 1876, 


CENTENNIAL, 1876. 


100,000 FAMILIES 


HAVE USED WITH 


SATISFACTION FOR YEARS. 
COHANSEY GLASS MF’G CO., 
Cor. Third and Arch Streets, PHILADELPHIA 


IFLES, SHUT-GUNS, REVOLVERS, 
sent C0. .D. for oy all charges puid. 

No risk; no humbug. e for Cutalogue. Ac- 
dress: Great Western Gun Worke: Pittsburgh, Pr 


LARGE “MIXED Cc ARDS, wi ith Lame 
6 1Uc. and 3 et. stamp. 25 Styles kun Cards, We: 
Samples,éc, M. Dowd & Co., Bristol, Ct, 
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Che Arttle Folks. 


JOHNS MINNIE. 
By 8. J. P. 


OHN’S Minnie was twelve years old: John 
himself was fifty, and a coal miner. 

It had been snowing all day; snowing at Pitts- 
burg, at Scranton, at Wilkesbarre ; snowing on the 
bleak, black mountains and into the shafts leading 
into the great coal mines. 

At fifteen minutes after four of the clock John’s 
Minnie, going home from school, encountered a 
group of men. The snow, with all its down-com- 
ing, had not whitened one of the number. Their 
faces, hands, and words, were black. 

** Hush,” warned one ofthemen. ‘‘ Not another 
word ; that’s John’s Minnie a-coming.” 

The young girl walked on, not even raising her 
eyes as she passed the men; but she knew that 
her own father stood in the center of that group 
of angry ill-speaking miners, for she had heard the 
tones of his voice and caught from a few words 
the very bit of news that no man wished known. 

John’s Minnie never looked back; the snow 
flakes fell and melted on her warm cheeks 
as she pinched her arithmetic and geography and 
shut her teeth with a little snap. 

At the next turn she saw through the snow-fall 
a woman’s figure; the woman was coming down 
from the mountain near whose base stood fifty or 
more cabins, the homes of the miners. 

As the woman and the child came together the 
child cried out : 

‘*Miss Wren, have yow been on the mountain 
to-day ?” 

‘*Why not, Minnie Jansen ?” replied Miss Wren. 
‘““There’s plenty of misery and hunger on the 
mountain to-day, and it isn’t one bit easier to 
bear misery and hunger in a snow storm, now, is 
it, my dear ?” 

‘It’s harder,” returned Minnie, ‘‘and Miss 
Wren, if it wasn’t for you, I wouldn’t go home to- 
night, at all. O how I do hate to go home. 
Mother’s sick, and father’s cross, and Carl and 
Jansen never speak a pleasant word, and then the 
twins ery, between them, all night; nobody has 
enough to eat; the clothes are all worn out and 
everything is just as miserable as it can be,” 
sobbed the twelve-year old girl with a sudden 
outburst of sorrow; ‘‘and, Miss Wren, things is 
coming on worse still, things is.” 

‘*Stop erying, my dear. There! I'll walk back 
a little with you and you shall tell me al! about 
at.” 

**No, Miss Wren, it’s something that I can’t 
tell, and will not tell ; not even if ’m hung down 
the shaft for it.” 

“Ts it anything I can help, Minnie ?” 

“You !” exclaimed the child. ‘‘I wonder how. 
No, nobody can’t help it, now. O somebody’s 
awful wicked, somewhere. I wish I just knew 
who it is that makes everything go wrong up here 
on the mountain.” 

“The more things grow wrong the harder we 
must try, Minnie, to make sure that our little duty 
is done right. Now go home happy. I’ve been 
to see your mother to-day. * You'll find a good 
comfortable supper for to-night in the house, and 
to-morrow Miss Florence will be at home and we'll 
see what cap be done. Good-night. Run home 
with a smile and a kiss for your poor mother.” 

With the words, pretty Miss Wren turned to 
retrace her steps. 

She had not gone far ere John’s Minnie ran 
down, calling out, ** Did you say your sister—that 
Miss Florence—was coming home to night ?” 

‘* Yes, and we'll see you to-morrow.” 

‘What time to night ?” persisted Minnie. 

‘**O, too late for you to see her. She won’t be 
up before the mid-night train,” and with a smile, 
half seen through the falling snow, Miss Wren 
went downward toward the town, and the little 
girl toiled through the snow up the mountain. 
She pinched her books harder than ever as she 
tried to plant her strong young feet in the foot- 
prints of somebody who had but recently gone 
upward, and she kept sayinz to herself, ‘Oh, if it 
wasn’t for father; if it wasn’t for my father!” 

Jobn’s Minnie had forgotten all about Miss 
Wren’s advice concerning the smile and the kiss 
long before she passed the group of miners’ cabins, 
and by the time she came to the shaft she had 
taken a resolution. She had resolved to tell her 
mother all about the “‘things that were coming 
on worse still.” 

Minnie’s heart was too full to notice certain 
changes that otherwise would have attracted 


. 








her attention, even before she entered the 
cabin. In the little window beside the door, 
pressed close to the panes of glass on purpose 
that she might see, was a geranium, glowing with 
clusters of scarlet blossoming; but Minnie’s eyes 
were on the snow. 

She opened the cabin door and went in; threw 
her school-books into a chair and asked of Carl, 
‘* Where is mother ?” 

‘*T should like to know if you think I carry 
mother about with me picking slate ?’ returned 
Carl, who had entered the house directly in front 
of Minnie, and who gave a long whistle as his 
eyes caugh¢c sight of the plant in the window. 

At the instant Mrs. Jansen entered the room, 
carrying in one arm an infant, in the other a 
pan filled with potatoes. 

‘“*Mother, where did this thing that dares to 
live and look pretty come from ?”’ questioned Carl. 

**Take this baby, and Ill tell you,” returned 
Mrs. Jansen, from whose hand as she spoke the 
pan of potatoes slipped and fell to the floor. 

Carl and Minnie gathered up the potatoes with 
many a question concerning the good supper, 
whose savory odors already floated about the 
room. To each and every question the same 
reply was made, ‘‘Miss Wren has been here ;” 
“Miss Wren brought it ;’ ‘‘Miss Wren sent it.” 

**Mother,” said Carl suddenly, “if Miss Wren 
would only boss the mine we'd have better 
times. I know she’d pay me mor’n I get for 
slate: picking,” 

‘Stop talking nonsense, Carl,” said Minnie. 
“Take the baby. I want mother a minute to 
myself.” 

‘*What secrets have you got? I would like to 
know. Secrets are dangerous things to know, 
Minnie.” 

Minnie laughed. ‘“*I met Miss Wren on the 
mountain as I came up, and she told me—,” 

** Never mind,” interrupted Carl. ‘If it is any- 
thing that Miss Wren has to do with I’m in for it 
with both hands, and the secreter the better 
Here, you young collier,” stretching forth his 
arms to reach the child, ‘*I hope mining will be 
better every way before you come into it, and 
that the Miss Wrens will be as thick as snow-flakes 
in your time.” 

‘**You never will forget Miss Wren, will you, 
Carl?” asked Minnie. 

“Td go into a mine full to the brim with fire- 
damp for ber,” said Carl, brushing the baby’s 
dress suspiciously near to bis brimming eyes. 

Let it be told briefly that Miss Wren represented 
to the untaught mining lad the utmost that his 
heart had conceived of goodness, beauty, and 
self-sacrifice. She had saved him from death by 
her personal ministrations in the cabin, through 
days and nights of contagious illness. She had 
been the good angel of the cabins near the colliery 
for the past three years. 

At the instant Mrs. Jansen and Miaonie were 
leaving the .room the cabin door opened and 
Jobn himself appeared. 

‘“Where did you get anything to eat ?” he asked, 
sniffing the air laden with the pleasant odor of 
something cooking for supper. 

‘** John, Miss Wren has been here,” said his wife. 
‘*She sent us bread and meat and potatoes for to- 
night, and that lovely geranium for as long as it 
will stay with us. Don’t you remember, John, 
the first summer, when the cabin was new, we 
had flowers all the time, out of doors and in ?” 

** Don’t I remember,” growled Jobn, ‘‘ that you 
asked me to build the house close up to the shaft, 
so you could run and look down into it and listen 
for my voice a dozen times in the day, and now 
you never go near it.” 

‘Oh, John !” exclaimed the little woman, and 
she could say no wore. How could she, when she 
remembered herself as she stood that day, Annette 
Mayer, and with John Jansen, her future hus- 
band, selected the cabin site ? 

‘““Mother,” whispered John’s Minnie, “don’t 
come out now. Don’t let father see you come.” 

‘* Minnie !” called John. 

‘* Yes, sir!” answered Minnie. 

‘Did you come right home from school to-day ?” 

‘“*T didn’t hurry any after I met Miss Wren,” re- 
plied Minnie. 

‘Did you see me anywhere on the way home ” 
he questioned. 

‘** No, father,” replied Minnie, with a little qua- 
ver in her voice. ‘* Why ?” 

“ Nothing, child. Come here and kiss me.” 

Minnie clasped her arms about her father’s neck, 
clung to him and kissed him twice, then, fearing 
he would suspect sowething, she said: ‘‘ You love 
me better when there’s supper in the house, don’t 
you, now?” 





“*Tll fetch home the supper to-morrow myself,” 
said John Jansen. 

** Father,” said Minnie, ‘‘don’t be cross to me 
any more if I ask you something ?” 

** Ask on, Minnie.” 

‘*Won’t you leave the strikers, and have noth- 
ing to do with them ?” 

**Can’t do it, Minnie.” 

“Then,” said the girl, ‘‘ ’m going to have noth- 
ing to do with you. ITll go and help mother.” 
And Minnie suddenly left the room, to find her 
mother in waiting to hear what she had to tell. 

‘Come out somewhere, mother,” said Minnie, 
“and be quick. It’s just awful !” 

‘** Wait till I fix the fire and put on more coal.” 

‘Get father off the minute supper’s done,” said 
Minnie, the instant she had space to speak aloud 
in, ‘‘There’s something dreadful to be done. I 
caught it as I came from school: the train to- 
night—the midnight train—is to be thrown off the 
track. Father’s in it. We must save it!” 

‘*Minnie Jansen !” cried the poor little wife and 
mother. 

‘It's true, mother, and we must save it—you 
and I.” 

‘*We might as well turn the mine inside out.” 

“Mother, Miss Florence Wren will be on the 
train!” 

ee Ob a 

“And be killed.” 

Another groan. 

‘“* We'll save her, mother !” 

‘*And betray your own father, Minnie ?” 

‘* And save father, mother, from al! the wicked- 
ness he means to do, if you’ll only help me to do 
it. I thought it all over on my way home from 
school. They mean to go down by the bend in 
the river, and, after the up-train is gone, tear up 
the rails just there where the whole train will go 
down the bank. I heard it, and I know father 
was there, because it was. his voice. Oh, if father 
would give up going with the strikers and every- 
thing !” 

**Mianie,” said Mrs. Jansen, ‘‘what can you 
do ?” 

“Do! Make believe I'm in bed, and all the 
time I'll be going up the track as fast as I can go, 
and stop the train.” 

‘*How will you go alone, a little girl, in the 
night? No one will see you.” 

“IT won't go a little girl, I'll go a boy, with 
Carl’s clothes on. Mine will be lying on the chair, 
just as they are every night, and you must wake 
me up and put me in bed, and father will be sure 
to look in the room to see if I’m there before he 
goes out. Then I'll take a mine-lantern, and save 
father from wickedness, and save the train and 
Miss Florence, too.” 

*““Annette! Annette!” called John, from the 
cabin door. 

““Coming, John,” was the answer, as the trem- 
bling woman picked up the hod she had been fill- 
ing with coal to carry it in. 

Minnie grasped it from her, and sturdily bore it 
to the house. 

After supper, which John Jansen ate with his 
eyes on his plate, scarcely lifting them to glance 
at wife or children, he said: *‘I’m going out to- 
night toa meeting. If I’m late home, don’t fret 
about me. Boys,” to Carl and Jansen, ‘‘ be sure 
you are in by nine o’clock.” 

Minnie longed to jump up as she would have 
done on any other night, to go around the table, 
to throw her arms around the miner’s neck, to 
beg him to stay at home, but she only said: ‘‘ Fa- 
ther, Miss Florence Wren will be here to-morrow. 
She’s coming to-night in the midnight train. Miss 
Wren told me when I met her, and she walked 
back a little way with me.” 

Minnie did not see the expression of her father’s 
face at that instant, for she had not the courage 
to look into it. 

He went away the moment tea was over. The 
boys quickly followed his example, and the cabin 
was left to Mrs. Junsen, Minnie, and the little 
ones. 

‘*Mother,” said Minnie, the instant they were 
alone, ‘‘father will try to stop the work they’re 
going to do to-night, and be can’t do it. Oh, I 
saw their cruel faces to-day. They’re going to 
have their own way, unless I do it.” 

Jobn’s Mionie loved her father. He had been 
so kind to her when mining was good; for her 
sake he would have done anything she had asked 
him, but now everything was going wrong—low 
wages, little work, bad counsels, and hunger had 
driven John Jansen back almost to the condition 
of a savage. 

Sumething to look like Minnie was made up, 
Minnie’s own night-cap put upon its head, and 
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the image was laid, with face to the wall, in Min- 
nie’s bed. The clothing the child had worn that 
evening was put in its accustomed place on the 
rude little chair, the shoes and stockings laid on 
the floor by its side, and Minnie put herself into 
a stout mining suit of Carl’s. She looked very 
like him as she tucked up her fair curls out of 
sight inside the close cap, and, with the little lan- 
tern in her hand, stood saying the last good-by 
words. 

‘*T shall do it, mother. Never fear for me, nor 
for Miss Florence, nor for father. I’m going to do 
right, and I’ll ask God to tell me bow to do it, and 
you keep asking Him to take care of me, and He 
will. Good-by, mother! You'll be up with the 
babies and let me in when I come.” 

Wirth a burried kiss on the warm sleeping little 
faces side by side in the trundle bed, and a long 
clinging one on her mother’s cheek, Minnie set 
forth. The snow had ceased to fall. Up above 
the cold clear stars were twinkling away with all 
their might to each other, and the wind was doing 
its best at mixing up snow and stars in one blind- 
ing whirligig. Minnie rejoiced in the whirling 
snow ; it covered up her footprints nearly as fast 
as they were made, and would do wonders at con- 
cealing everything she had to do and wished to 
conceal. 

The little lantern in her hand ready to light, the 
matches in her pocket, and a brave heart under 
Carl’s heavy jacket, gave Minnie courage. 

The river twisted itself in and out among the 
high hills, and by the river ran for miles on miles 
the railroad, toward which Minnie took her way. 
It was a bleak, lonely walk through the snow and 
the night for a girl of only twelve years, but 
John’s Minnie was not afraid for herself. Once 
she thought she saw some one approaching ; she 
‘left the track and went into concealment among 
the pine trees that skirted the river bank, but no 
one appeared. 

Through the night came a rush and a roar: it 
wus the train that Minnie knew had passed in 
safe'y the place where the train wreckers meant 
to do their work. The engine driver, looking out, 
saw the boy on the track in that lonely spot, and 
gave a whistle of warning. Minnie quickly obeyed 
it and ran lightly aside, waiting for the train to 
go whirring on its way. 

** Now I must hurry,” she thought; ‘‘the other 
train will be along soon,” and she tried to step 
from sleeper to sleeper through the snow. At 
last, almost ready to lie down with weariness and 
sleep, she came to the long, long stretch of straight 
track where she knew the train men must see her 
lantern, if she began to signal with it the instant 
the head-light could be seen. 

At the farther end of the long line of straight 
track there was a bridge over the river. Minnie 
thought she should surely hear the train when it 
thundered through the bridge, and that would be 
the minute in which she would jump up and run 
and swing her lantern with all her might, and 
keep on swinging it until the train should slow 
down and stop. After that she didn’t know just 
what, but she lit her lantern without fear of any 
persons being down upon her, for there was not 
within sight either miner’s cabin or lumberman’s 
lodge. She sat down on a rock within shelter 
from the wind which still tumbled the light snow 
from side to side of the track, and waited. 

John Jansen returned to his home at half past 
nine o'clock, looked, as was his custom, into Min- 
nie’s room, into the boys’ room, kissed the twius, 
said ** good night” to his wife, and went out again, 
notwithstanding her entreaty that he would stay 
at home. 

Outside the cabin the great savage miner stood 
and wrung his hands in vain agony. It was all of 
no use; he had joined the organization of evil 
workers, and he could not get out of its rule. He 
knew that the words he had spoken since the 
afternoon, urging delay until another night, had 
caused every movement to be watched that he 
made, but John Jansen would have given any- 
thing that he possessed for the power to pre- 
vent the very thing he himself had plotted and 
planned. 

‘* It is too late, too late !” he gasped, as he made 
his way back to bis friends. 

Minnie grew very cold and sleepy, sitting still 
under the shelter of the great rock, and the moan- 
ing needles of the pending pine trees over her 
head lulled her drowsy ears. 

“This won’t do at all!” she said, springing up 
at the very instant the huge head light of the 
locomotive engine dashed itself and the train after 
it into the bridge. 

By the time it emerged the little signal-maker 
Was on the track, racing down toward it, swinging 





the lantern around her head, up and down, to 
and fro, from side to side. 

The fireman on the tender, looking out, said to 
the driver : 

‘*Look out! There’s a light ahead.” 

He glanced down the long line, saw the waving 
glimmer of brave Minnie’s lantern, and whistled 
for brakes. 

Slower and slower grew the motion of the cars, 
laden with precious human lives. The head-light 
came near and utterly blinded the lantern light 
that Minnie still held. 

Down from the engine sprang the twomen. Up 
walked to meet them John’s Minnie. 

‘*What the mischief, you boy, you, do you 
mean, stopping the train in this way ””’ shouted 
the foremost man, springing forward to seize her 
arm. 

‘Oh !” cried Minnie, whether from pain or fright 
she herself could not tell. ‘‘I had to stop you, or 
you'd go off into the river, and there wasn’t any- 
body else to tell.” 

‘*What’s the matter ?” 

‘The track is torn up down by the bend,” said 
Minnie. 

‘**Come up on the engine, youngster, with me,” 
said the driver. 

*“Oh, no, no!” gasped Minnie. ‘‘I should be 
killed if anybody found me out a-telling. I can’t 
go; but I’ve told true—oh, I have!” 

With the words Minnie blew out the flame in 
her lantern, and darted into the pine woods just 
as the conductor came forward. 

A few minutes later Minnie, from her safe co- 
vert, saw the train slowly moving onward until it 
passed from sight. 

She had done her best, and now she must get 
home. The way was long, and Minnie was tired 
enough to lie down in the soft snow, but she kept 
on and on, meeting no one in the still night. She 
came within sight of her home. There was a light 
in the window shining through the leafy curtain 
of geranium. 

Minnie crept softly up, taking long steps to fit 
her feet into the prints made by larger feet than 
hers that led up to the door. 

She peeped cautiously in. There sat her weary, 
invalid mother, softly rocking one of the twins in 
herarms. Minnie saw that she was weeping, and 
she moved nearer the window and tapped very 
gently on the glass. 

The mother-ear heard the sound. She moved, 
and baby began to ery. Never was baby-cry 
more welcome. Under cover of the sound Minnie 
opened the door, slid softly in, having removed 
her boots outside, and, crossing the room, gained 
her own without having disturbed the heavy sleep 
of her father. 

In three minutes more the girl stood in her 
night-clothes by her mother’s side, offering to 
take the baby, for the other baby had joined in 
the ery. 

“Ob, mother, mother!” whispered Minnie. ‘I 
ao I did it; and, oh, I’m so happy, I shall 

e! 

‘*Don’t speak,” whispered her mother. ‘‘Go 
into the kitchen, open the oven door, and you’ll 
find something warm to eat. I'll come out.” 

When Mrs. Jansen went out she told Minnie she 
knew she had saved the train. 

“ How, mother ?” 

‘* Your father came home a happier man than I 
have seen him since the troubles came ; and, Min- 
nie, he has promised that, come what may, he will 
have nothing to do with harming man, woman, 
or child from this night.” 

**And I saved father from being a murderer— 
didn’t I, mother? Oh, I hope he will never find it 
out. 

Two days later the region ‘‘all about” was filled 
with inquiries made by the railroad superintend- 
ent for the brave boy who had given warning of 
the danger in time to avert death and disaster to 
the midnight express train. The boy’s bair and 
eyes were described, but as the description did 
not apply to either Carl or Jansen Jansen the 
irate winers could not suspect their comrade, 
John, in the matter; and, to the surprise of the 
railroad company and everybody concerned, no 
one appeared to claim even the large reward that 
was offered for the noble service nobly given. 

One day John entered the cabin; in his hand 
the notice offering the reward. 

** Annette,” he said, holding it toward her, ‘‘if I 
knew who that boy was, I’d give my life for him.” 
As he spoke the words he sank down into a chuir, 
and sat there with his face covered with his strong 
hands, the big tears slowly trickling through the 
coal-stained tingers. 

Minnie had in her arms one of the babies. She 
laid it in the bed, and, with sudden impulse, dart- 
ed from the room. 

Scarcely conscious of what she did, she selected 
the clothes she had worn that night, put them on, 
and, tucking in her hair just as she hud doue then, 
sbe went out and stood before her tather. 

‘** Father !” she said. 

He lifted his head. 

“Oh, father!” she cried; ‘‘and wouldn’t you 
give your life for John’s Minnie, too ?” 





THE PATCHWORK PARTY. 
HE first real rainy day we’ve had for our 
party, and it makes no difference in our number. 
Shows how popular we are, and, besides, how well 
provided you are with overshoes and waterproof 
cloaks. The first ‘‘ India rubber shoes’ I ever saw 
your grandya brought home for Aunt Jane when she 
was a little girl; they were nearly half an mech thick 
all over, no lining, and smooth on the sole; so when 
they were wet they were very slippery. How she did 
hate them! They were madeof clear gum, and being 
so thick were not very elastic. We used to put them 
on the shoe first and then coax the shoe on the foot. 
If you are well prepared for it wet weather is very 
wholesome. The rain washes the air and mukes it 
pleasant to breathe. One of its great advantages, 
however, 1s that the clearing up is so delightful. The 
“clear shining after rain’? King David alludes to in 
his “‘Jast words.” 


‘““My mamma says she likes a rainy day once in a 
while, she can do so much sewing. She is not expect- 
ing callers, and does not have to go out.”’ 

Yes, indeed; it is a grand good thing for the stock- 
ing basket in some houses. 

Do any of you think Sunday a long day? It seems 
to be too short for Tommy Jones: 

HOW TO SPEND SUNDAY. 
(Tommy Jones’s Advice.) 

That’s easy enough. Go to your grandmother's. 
Now, the way some folks do, they begin on Saturday 
night and leave off Sunday night. Wedo. We begin 
Saturday night with a right good scrubbing; Satur- 
day night is tub-night at our house you'd better be- 
lieve; and such a frolic afterward! We keep it up 
pretty late, and don’t we sleep sound and long! 
You’d better not rise very early Sundays, and just 
after breakfast it’s time to get ready for church. You 
can get along pretty well there: after the sermon be- 
gins there’s the hymn book, and your gloves, and 
your father’s handkerchief, and putting your fingers 
in your ears and watching the minister, and pulling 
them out a little and listening to him—if you are very 
small; and if you are old enough to play chess or 
checkers you can make believe the folks are pieces, 
and plan what moves you would make. I used to do 
all these, but now I listen sometimes. Anyhow, after 
dinner you go to Sunday-school and then straight to 
your grandmother’s, and take your library book 
with you. 

My grandma reads to any of us who want to listen 
and she always keeps a doll for the little ones. She’s 
gota great big arm chair that auntie sits in with two 
or three on her lap and the rest on the arms and back, 
and plays ‘“‘bird’s nest’? with them. They tell little 
stories and sing little bits of songs and don’t make 
much noise at all. You ought to see how they like it. 
Then we have tea, and after tea we move our chairs 
back a little and every one says a verse out of the 
Bible or the Hymn book or the Nursery Rhyme book, 
and sometimes it goes round ever so often. Then we 
go to the parlor and play Sunday-school. You ought 
to hear some of the speeches when we play missionary 
meeting. One day Roger asked for ‘‘ money to send 
to Africa, New Jersey, and all the places round 
there.”” By this time you’re sent for, and after once 
or twice you know exactly how to spend Sunday. 

Yours truly, T. JONES. 


Pujzles. 


AN EASY ENIGMA. 

Six letters. 

, 4,6 is a heavenly body. 
, 3, 2,5 is seen at night. 
9 
2 











.3is an animal. 
, 6,3 i8a kind of declamation. 
, 5, 6is a vessel. 
, 2,5, 6isa lake among the mountains. 
3, 4, 6 is a measure. 
. 2,5 18 a resinous substance. 
, 5,3 is cunning. 
. 4,1, 3 isa rough coat. 
, 4, 3is a fruit. 
My whole is one of the oldest deities. 
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ARTHUR C. 
A DIAMOND PUZZLE. 


Down. Across. 
In trust. In word. 
A color. A plant. 
An insurgent. An index. 
Part of the scale. A snare. 
Iu kindness. In calm. 
Jack Daw. 


A CHARADE, 


My first is qne of an ancient race; my second is one of 
twenty-six; my third isa famous river; and my whole is a 
youth, MINNIE. 

A FLORAL ENIGMA. 


To one-fourth of a marigold and one-fourth of a geranium 
add two-ninths of a golaen-rod, one-fourth of a pink and 
one-fifth of an aster, and you will find a fragrant flower of 
the South. ELSig. 

ANSWERS TU PUZZLES OF AUG. 1. 

A Metagram.—t rail, rail, iair, air, Ira. 

A Charade.— Morning Giory. 

A Hidden Word Square.— T A 8 K 

AVON 
8 oO L B 
KN ws WwW 

A Drop-Letter Puzzle.— 

“ Full many a flower is born to biush unseen, 
Aud waste its sweetuess ov the desert ui,” 
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Farm and Garden, 


HOW TO MAKE AND SAVE PLANT 
FOOD. 
By Wma. Hoyt’ CoLEMAN. 

Iv is not a very savory subject that we 
propose to treat of this week, and the 
delicate reader may be allowed to pass 
to another page. But every homestead 
owner, man or woman, 1s invited to give 
careful attention to what is here pre- 
sented. 

That a good garden depends largely 
upon good manure and plenty of it 
everyone knows. So do grass-plots, 
tlowers and shrubbery. But suppose 
one keeps neither horse, cow, pig nor 
chicken, how shall he get the manure 
without expending solid cash that may 
be wanted for something else? After an 
experience of several years we feel justi- 
fied in saying that the ordinary wastage 
of any family is sufficient to grow all 
the vegetables, flowers, grass and shrub- 
bery that are needed by that family. 
The sources of supply may be classed 
under four heads: Slops, night-soil, 
soap-suds, and ashes. These are usually 
thrown away, or so disposed of as not to 
be available. 

Where one 1s fitting up a new place he 
ean of course arrange his sewerage, 
vaults, ete., to suit himself, but most 
householders are obliged to do the best 
they can with existing arrangements. 
These do not often show much ingenuity 
or forethought. Sometimes the water- 
waste is thrown on the ground outside 
the kitchen-door, or if a drain is laid it 
ends in a six-foot bricked hole, called a 
cess-pool, where the water is supposed 
to leach through the earth bottom, 
leaving the solid matter to gradually fill 
up the basin until such time as it may 
be cleaned out. The house slops are 
usually thrown into the deeper vault of 
the privy, which sooner or later must 
also be cleaned, an operation so unpleas- 
ant that it is usually done at night, and 
by persons used to the work. The whole 
aim of the old usage seemed to be ‘to 
get md of something nasty.”’ Happily 
this idea is passing away. Vaults are 
now built shallow so as to admit of fre- 
quent and easy .cleansing, and drains 
are arranged so as to save and not lose 
their valuable contents. 

Our own kitchen drainage is arranged 
in the old way and could not well be 
altered, but the following plan was 
adopted for the slops: Four boards, two 
feet long, were nailed together to form 
a square. A hole two feet deep and 
large enough to hold the frame was dug 
in the edge of the garden. The bottom 
was a hard clay. In the center of this a 
smaller hole a foot wide and a spade 
deep was dug and filled with small 
stones. Then common ea:th was thrown 
in, and on this each day the slops were 
poured. The idea was that the water 
would filter through and leave the fer- 
tilizing matter behind. But the subsoil | 
was too dense to admit of this, and there 
being a tile drain in the garden not far 
eway a short branch was laid to it from 
the bottom of the smaller hole. After 
that the water passed off, although that 
spring it was found necessary’ to take 
out the stones and clean them, a good 
deal of soil having washed down. There 
was none in the drain. If the slops are 
not thrown im the center of the basin 
this collection of silt will not so readily 
happen. Instead of filling the hole at 
once with earth it has been found better 
to throw in only an inch or two once a 
week. This keeps the basin sweet and 
allows all the earth to become thor- 
oughly saturated. The basin need be 
emptied only twice a year, but large 
quantities of saturated earth can be ob- 
tained in a shorter time if needed. This 
earth can be heaped by itself or com- 
posted with the poudrette made as de- 
scribed below. 

A few years ago much stir was made 
in the rural journals by Mr. Waring’s 
articles on the ** Earth Closet System.” 
Two companies were formed for the 
manufacture of the closet, and for a 
while it seemed as though the day of 
the water-closet had gone by. But the 
method found no favor in cities. The 
saving of fertilizers was no object be- 
side cleanliness and convenience; earth 
could not be “laid on’’ like water, and 
citizens would none of jt. Many were 


used in the country, but the trouble of 
keeping them supplied with dry earth 
and the frequent disarrangement of the 
machinery ied to their disuse. A bar- 
rel and a scoop and a flinging down of 
earth once a day by the head of the 
house will answer very well. Occasion- 
ally the heap should be leveled with a 
hoe, and a little additional earth or 
muck thrown in. The best of all driers 
is well-seasoued muck. Common earth 
or clay is too heavy, and so is street 
dust. Sifted coal ashes may be used if 
nothing else 1s at hand, but they become 
water-soaked too easily. Muck is the 
lightest of all substances that can be 
used, and is also an excellent absorbent. 
When used in a vault the contents are 
quickly decomposed and can be easily 
handled. After one or two turnings it 
cannot by either sight or smell be dis- 
tinguished from muckitself This poud- 
rette, with the basin-earth, can be put in 
aconvenient pile and covered with earth 
until wanted. Twenty-five or thirty 
wheelbarrow loads can be made in a 
season. Of course the supply will not 
admit of a free broadcast use of it ex- 
cept on the grass, unless the place is 
small, but it is quite as well to apply it 
in the hill or drill and around the plants 
or trees. Mr. Waring has lately admit- 
ted the failure of the earth-closet sys- 
tem, and seems now to think that the 
closet earth, since it can be used over 
and over again in the closet, must lose 
its fertilizing properties and become 
inert. But we can hardly believe this 
after seeing the growth produced by 
earth used only once in the closet. Mr. 
Waring also holds that the same result 
must follow with ordinary manures 
plowed or harrowed into the soil, but 
we must cling to the old-farmer idea 
that manure once mixed with earth 
‘“‘stays there’ (except in leachy soils) 
until wanted by the plants. 

The suds from the weekly wash being 
too great in quantity to be thrown into 
the basin they are best put into the 
water-barrel described in a former paper 
on watering, and applied directly to the 
plants. During these August heats they 
are gratefully drank in by the vines in 
the dry soil next the house, the drooping 
melons, cucumbers and squashes, and 
the grape vines. The roots of new 
planted trees and shrubs may also be 
soaked with them and the moisture 
retained by a thick mulch. (We have 


just lost a fine purple beech from neglect- 


ing to follow our own advice.) Save the 
suds, every drop. They are precious. 

There is a pretty general impression 
that coal ashes are not worth much. 
However this may be we know an old 
gentlemen who raises most excellent 
Hubbard squashes on his ash-pile. Just 
plants the seeds in the ashes and nothing 
more. But it must be remembered that 
ashes from the kitchen stove contain 
considerable wood ashes, especially in 
summer. And the pure coal ash when 
sifted is an excellent thing to mix with 
the mulch for the closet. But as many 
families have an open wood fire during 
the winter a good supply of pure wood 
ashes will be yielded thereby. Then the 
ever-accumulating pile of brush, leaves, 
weeds, and clippings can be burned from 
time to time and the ashes applied 
directly or used in the eloset. A long 
sieve with supports, like a masofi’s but 
with finer mesh, is needed to sift the 
muck, ashes, ete., and during the dry 
midsummer large quantities can be 
sifted and stored in barrels for winter 
use. 








ADVERTISING RATES. 





inside pages ......... egccocceccsanenes - 0.50 per line 
Inside middle page.... 7 

Outside page. ..... doce 0.7% =“ 
BaaGieas MeWess.cdecccosccesscccce seed 31.00 per line. 


Agate measure, fourteen lines to the inch. 
DISCOUNTS ON REPEATED CONSECUTIVE 
. LNSERTIONS. 

Five per ct. on Two; Ten per ct. on Four; Fifteen 
per ct. on Bight; Twenty per ct. on Thirteen; 
Twenty-five per ct. on Twenty-six and upwards. 
Bills payable monthly. 

All advertisements sent oy parties not known to 
the Publisher must be accompanied by the money, 
Advertisements for inside es must be handed 
in on or before Wednesday, and for outside — 
on or before Saturday, previous to date of 
Addrees 
HORATIO C. KING, Publisher, 


27 Park Place. New York, 


SUBSCRIPTION PRICE. 
The subscription price is $3.00. To Clergymen, 
$2.50, postage prepaid in the United States and 











a. 
SINGLE Copigs, 8 CENTS, 





BROOKLYN ADVERTISEMENTS. 


MANACED BY LADIES. 
Brooklyn Employment Bureau, 
29 Concord Street, between Fulton and 

Wasbington Streets, Brooklyn. 
Family helo of all kinds. We do not promise 
perfection, but try to select good women for do- 
mestic servic ve Without regard to nationality or 
religion. N.B.-—-Wet Nurses supplied. 


OVINGTON BROTHERS 


Fine China and Glass Goods, Majolica 
Wedgwood and Fayence Ware, A fine as. 
sortment of Clecks, Bronzes, and Elegant 
Fancy Goods of our own Importation. 


246, 248, 250 & 252 Fulton St., Brooklyn, N.Y 


and No. 146 State Street. ¢ hicago. 




















These Paints are in every respect strictly first- 


class,and second t» no others in the market in 
purity, richness, and permanency of color, beauty 
Fo finish, and durability. They are prepared ready 

for the brush in twelve newest shades und stand- 
ard colicrs, suitable for the tasteful decoration of 
all classes of buildings, inside ano out, and for all 
purposes where a perfect protective cvating is re- 
quired. 

Owing to the wonderful covering properties of 
these Paints, the farmer, merchant, and manufac- 
turer can, by their use. preserve and beautify their 
buildings, fences, or other wood and iron wi ork, at 
from one half to two-thiras of the usual cost of 
seed ofl ready mixed paints, or white lead and lin- 
see 

THE ASBESTOS PAINTS contain no wa- 
ter, alkah, or other useless or deleterious ingre- 
dients, such as are used in nearly all the liquid or 
so-ec:lled chemicai paints, and ure guaranteed to be 
the most durable — in the world for outside work. 
Send tor samp 

ASB ESTOS “ROOF PAINT, for tin and 
shingle roofs, iron work, agricultural implements, 
fences out-buildings, &e. 

A=BESTOS FIRE-PROOF PAINT, 75c. 
per gaiion, white or light tints; for the protection 
of Factories, Bridges, Boiler Rooms, and otber 
wooden structures in danger of ignition from 
pote. cinders, or flames, and also for preserving 

ne class of Outbuildings, Fences, &c., which are 
usually teft unpainted. 

Roofing, Sheathing, froom Pipe and Boil- 
er Coverings, Steom Packing, &c 

All these materials are prepared ready for use, in 
neat and compact form, are suitable for al! climates, 
and can be easily applied byanyone. Liberal induce- 
ments to General Merchants, Dealers. and Large Con- 
suiners, 

SEND FOR SAMPLES, DipstRAreD CATA- 
LOGUEs, PKICE-LISTS, &c 


H. W. JOHNS MANUFACTURING COMPANY, 
S87 Maiden Lane, New York. 


PHLLADELPHIA BRANCA, 405 Arch St. 
Sow TRAINER & CO., ‘Boston. 

. H. WILSON, Baltimore. 
Hs W.  HEMPSTED & Co. Columbus, Ohio, 





Also 


8. 
ER Te CO., New Orleans. 
SON, San Francisco. 





And Milward’s “ Helix’’ Needles. 
(In Patent Wrappers.) Sold Everywhere. 





ez Cards, or 50 Scroll, or 50 White anc 

am ples, Ay mw name. By Return Mail, Thov 
nee at Se ae 

BARLOW'S |"*5.SNMLTsuASERYOH | ( 

INDIGO RLUE | ong ne 24 Street. Ptindelpbia 


E MAKE aspecialty of enlarging pictures 

from Daguerreotypes. Ambrotypes, Photo- 
graphs, etc.,and want a few more men to solicit 
orders and send us pictures to be copied. Address 
METROPOLITAN COPYING CoO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


CHURCH EQUIPMENT. 


Those answering an Advertisement 
will confer a favor upon the Adver- 
tiser and the Publish... by stating 
that they saw the advertisement in 

the Christian Union. 


25 CEN Ts and 3 cent stamp for 33 beautifu 
s 


sands sa 
w oaton. Maer 


























YHURCH CUSHIONS, Feathers, tBed- 
ding rin gs and Frateroanes, of elt arades 
at 8. PKITTLES, 48 Canal Street’ New York 


Geneve BELL FOUNDRY. 
bli i in 1837. 

Superior ~ - of Copper and Tin, mounted 
with the best Rotary Hangings, for ‘Churchc:, 
Schools, Farms, Factories, Court-houses, Fir. 
Alarms, Tower Clocks, etc. Fully Wcrrented 

Illustrated Catalogue sent Free. 

Vanpczes & Tir, 102 E. 2d St., Cine'--ati 


MENEELY & KIMBERLY, 


L FOUNDERS. 
owe. LR a superior quality of Bells. 
erin attention given to CHURCH BELLS. 

lllustrated Catalogue sent free. 


MENEELYS’ BELLS. 


For Churches, etc., tnown to the public. since 

Lata r. Eye at * THE  MENESLY BELL 

D RX “ wrest TE YN. Y. New Patent 
Mountings. owes free. wo Agencies, 




















AGENTS W ANTE O. 








ACENTS, LOOK AT THIS!! 


Rev. W. H. Daniel’s new and splendid edition of 


MOODY AND HIS WORKS. 


Introduction by President Fowic r.. 24 full 
page engravings; 500 pages. PRICE $1.25. 
Brought down to date. ana will ounte h anytcivg in 
this line. Send for Circulars to American Pupb- 
lishing Co., Hartford, Ct., Chicago, 11., Cion., Ohio 





to Agents. Outs 


per day at home. Samples worth $5 
$5 to 0 $201, free. STINSON & Co., Portland, Me_ 
Cum 


a year oy 
$2500: 55S. Worth & Co. 


IT PA YS tosellourrubber hand- printing stamps. 
Terms free. G. A. Harper x Bro., © leve Jand, oO. 





AGENTS WANTED. Penand Pencil Sketches 
of the Great 


An Illustrated History of the Great 
Rail-Road and other Rivts, with a 
History of Communism and Trade 
Unions. By the popular author, 


Hon. J.T. Headley. All classes want this book, 
depicts: g the reign of terror; killing and wound 
ing 3.500 soidiers and citize ns; de stroying $55,000,000 
of property; requiring 80,000 U.S. Troops, Militia 
and Police to suppress it. Send 50c. for outfit and 
territury. E. B. Treat, Publisher, 5 B'dway, N.Y. 


$3 WATCHES. | Che apest An the known 
or i ™ te 
For terms address C ou LTE it &c ‘0. x nie ago 





Outfit ane 
& CO., Augusta, Maine. 


$1 2 a day at home. oa ents wantec. 
term? m* free. TI TRU 


Vit 


5 to $1 Oaday 


easily made. Business new 


















and high respectable for 

either sex. Send stamp for 

f | ox 50. for $1 package 
/ yy mail « . No boys 
® wanted. J. . Ray, Chicago. 








a we ek to o card “agents. 70 styles. Sam- 
ples free. Acdress, Emblem _ Printing 
Co., 105 ) Shaw mut Ave. , Boston, Mass. 


ADIES can make Sa day in their own city or 
town. Adaress I Ellis Mig. Co., Waltham, Mass. 


a Tip T Pa ure 
gout a 
. ST € r 
eS i e:,G 
gant & t 








Lake George Diamond Pin, Ar 
gold, Amethyst Stone Scarf Pir 
Set Roselud Ear oe ps, Ladies F 


Ladies Fancy 





The entire le 

cents, EX 

MENTS TO ‘ .BR RIDE, 
Clinton Place. New York: 





$3 PRINTING PRESS! 


Prints Cards, Envelopes, &c., 
equal to amy press. Larger sizes 
for large work. Do your own print- 
ing and advertising and save money. 
Excelient spare hour amusement 
for old or young. Or it can be 
made money eta business any- 

where. Send 3c. stamp for large Cetelogue. to 
KEL SEV & CO., Virs.. Meriden on 





Revolvers eisai 


>? J Elegant Cards, no two alike, with name, 
le. post-paid. J. B. Hu STED, Nassau, N. Y. 


65 MIXED CARDS, with name, l0c. and stamp. 
Ag’ts’ Outfit, 0c. L.C.COE & CO.. Bristol, Ct. 





Sen & Pifies G6 
rh ‘at. for 3-ct. stam 
+, = ~~ Ww ae Cienan, Len 














25 Extra Fine Mixed Cards, with name, 10 
cts., post-paid. L. JONES & CO., Nassau, N. Y. N.w. 


_p? ROBINSON" 
Kye Books 


ONGS FORTHE SANCTUAy 


g CHOIRS AND UNS & co 
AL SONGS 


«FOR uS&RYMNS & 
Soe =< SPIRITUAL Safe 
—* GHAPEL L SONGS 227 


my PURE ET Na 

"Yor we H miLy 
THE SOCIAL MEETING & FA 

or 1eN bages, 


_ A'S BARNES NES & COMPANY 225° 


ew York, Chicago & New Orleans» 


A GREAT OFFER v7 We will during 
esthese Hard Times 
dispose of 100 PIANOS & ORGANS, oew and 
weceteege of first-class makers including 
ATER: at lower prices for cash or Install- 
Sinus or to let until paid for than ever before 
offered. WATERS’? GRAND SQUARE and 
UPRIGHT PIANOS & ORGANS (INCLUDING 
THELR NEW SOUVENIR AND BOUDOIR ) are 
the BEST MADE, 7 Octave Pianos $150.7 1-3 
do $160 not usedayear. “2% Stop Organs 
$50. 4Stops $58, 7 Stops S68. 8 Stops $75. 10 
Stops $88, 12 Stops 6100 cash, not used a year 
in perfect order and warranted. LOCAL an 
TRAVELING AGENTS WANTED. Illustrated 
Catalogues Mailed.A liberal discount/o Teachers, 
Ministers,Churches,etc, Sheet music at half price. 
HORACE WATERS & SONS, Manufactrs.and 
Dealers, 40 East 14th St., Union square, N. Y- 


TESTIMONIALS. 


The New York “ Times” says: “ Waters’ Orches- 
trion Chime Organ” is a beautiful little instru- 
ment, simply perfect. The chime of two and 
one-half Osta P bells, and the artistic effects ca; aly 
=— of being produced by the player are singul 








The tone is full, clear,and resonant. and a very 
interesting effect ‘is produced with the chime of 
bells.—Christian Union. 

The Waters’ Pianos are wel] known among the 
very best. We are enabled to speak of these 
instruments with confidence, from personal know! 
edge.—N. ¥. Evangelist. 

We can speak of the merits of the Waters’ 
Pianos from personal knowledge, as being of the 
very best quality.—Christian Intelliwencer 





Shia | $66 fu'free. Hy HALLETT & CO. Portland, Me, 
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Che Calendar. 


MONDAY, AUGUST 6. 


The Russians concede a toss of 5,000 men at 
Plevna. Gen. Ghourko has retreated to the 
Balkan Passes.—A meeting of Home Rulers 


in London refused to censure the obstruction- 

ists.——The centennial of the battle of Oris- 

kany was celebrated by over 50,000 people. 
TUESDAY, AUGUST 7. 

The Emperors of Austria and Germany met 
at Ischi.—Two Russian battalions suffered a 
defeat, near Ardahan, Armenia.—The Rus- 
sian army between Sistova and Tirnova is 
short of rations.—Baron Haussmann is to 
oppose Prince Napoleon as a candidate in 
Corsica.—One of the largest political con- 
ventions ever held in Vir inia met at Rich- 
mond.——The coroner’s jury, at Reading. 
Penn., has exonerated the soldiers who firec 
on the rioters. 


WEDNESDAY, AUGUST 8. 


Russians defeated at Lovatz. Sitting Bull, 
who is in British Americe, declares that he 
will renew his campaign.— Heavy losses on 
enormous stecks of sugar have been suffered 
by speculative importers, and failures are 
feared.—tThe strike of the Paterson silk 
weavers is breaking up.——The coal-heavers 
at Bergen Point abandoned their work, and 
four hundred asked the aid of the Mayor. 


THURSDAY, AUGUST 9. 


Turkey is said to be willing to conclude 
peace on the basis of Count Andrassy’s note. 
The Emperors of Austria and Germany had a 
friendly interview at Ischl.——Gov. Connor 
renominated by the Republicans of Maine; 
the Convention adopt resolutions expressing 
alarm at the consolidation of the South and 
suppression of free politcal action; ex-Gov 
Chamberlain offered a resolution commending 
the Southern pater ane Mr. Boutwell one de- 
nouncing it; Mr. Blaine opposed Dee. and 
they were laid on the table.-——The Virginia 
Conservatives are still in disorderly session a: 
Richmond.—— The Georgia Constitutiona! 
Convention has adopted a resolution in favo 
of repudiation.— Mr. Schurz says he nevei 
cones receiving compensation for public 
speaking ng.——A train to Long Branch ran off 

bridge at Oceanport, injuring over sixty 
persons, two of them very severely. 











FRIDAY, AuGUsT 10. 


Gen. Jovellar is expected to resign the presi- 
dency of Free Cuba.—tThe sale of severa 
anti-Administration journals probibited at 
Compiégne, France.—Fighting reported tc 
be in progress at Plevna, in Bulgaria.—A 
Russian attack repulsed near Osman Bazar 
—tThe first telegraph line in China in opera- 
tion.—The Virginia Conservatives have nom- 
inated F. M. W. Holliday for Governor anc 
Gen. James A. Walker for Lieutenant-Govern- 
or on a debt-paying platform.——The Work 
ingmen in Obio try to organize a strong part) 
for the State campaign.—The Cabinet hav: 
resolved to —— a Commission to aid the 
Canadian authorities in securing Sittins 
Bull’s Return. 

SATURDAY, AUGUST ll. 

Servia will continue neutral.—Mukbtar 
Pasba says the Russians have been repulsed 
twice in Armenia.—In Athens a crowd har 
clamored for war.—The French Royalists 
call for martial law.—— General Gibbon 
ne defeated the Nez Perces in Montana 


in a hard-fought battle, in which he lost 25| for 


killed and wounded, and the Indians about 45 
killed.—Labor meetings were held in Cincin- 
nati, Columbu® and Philadelphia, to form a 
political party. 








\ONCURRENT RESOLUTIONS 
PROPOSING AMENDMENTS TO THE CON- 
STITUTION OF THE STATE OF NEW YOR 


ONCU RRENT R RESOLUTION 
an amendment to article two of the Con- 


=. 
the A bly cur), That section 
one of article two of the Constitution be amended 
80 as to read as follows . 
$1. Every citizen of the age of hy 
years who shal! have been a citizen for ten days. 
and an inhabitant of this State one year next pre- 
ceding an election, and for the last iour months a 


R, —" 





resident of the county, and for the last shirts days 
8 resident of the election Sein which h 
i entitled vote at ¥- 4 


United Sta’ a Soe Eanny on Bary Speceet shail be 
deprived of bi bis vote p7 reason of hisabsence f 
such election district the shal 
have power r to manner in which, and 
the time and at ste such i} 

may vote, an r the return m4 canvass of their 
votes in the districts in which they re- 


vel 
*P Resolved (it the Assembly caper). Thee the fore- 
be referred to t 


going amendment be re 
fo bech 0 at the next ge cleation of sen- 
ators, a that. in conformity to section one of 
ne thirteen of the Constitution, it be publish- 
ed for three months previous to the time of such 


election. 
STATE OF by 4 BS ig t 
Tpetecenctng coseitiane ean + distr 
a ma- 
jority 91 of all the senators elected iy passed favor 


By order. HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
Ly or New YORE. t 

ng snsintan was aaaer Sa ws 

sony of afi I the members elected to the Assembly 
ond ie wD M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCU RRENT RB. RBOOLTTION. 
Proposing an amendment to article three of the 


Constitution. 
Resolved Assem!| cur), That sectio 
twenty-two of article thre ree of the Constitution 


20 reed as 
at shall i several counties, ex- 
cept in cities whose Shee sin he pevera the same as 








debt and the amount thereof coming due in each 
year, which said provisions, as to time of payment 

and the taxation therefor, shall be irrepealable. 
The money y vploes Xs Ler ~ yd = inter- 
est and principal sha e applied for that pw 
and Sones other, until the whole of such indebted: 
ness is paid 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 
going amendments be referred to the legislature 
to be chosen at the next general election of sena- 
tors, and that, in conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution it be published 
oe owe months previous to the time of such 
election 
















































those of the county, @ board of su sors, to be 
composed of such Fomeere ond | nya in such 
manner and for such period as r may be pro- 
vided by law. In any such yy the dnties and 
powers of a board of supervisors may be devolved 
upon the board of alcermen thereof, except such 
duties and puwers as iovolve the making of con- 
tracts, procuring supplies, or creating, auditing or 
allowing county charges, all which duties and 
powers, whether now existing cr hereafter to be 
created, shall be exercised o_ performed exclu- 
sively by | the board of finan 
Resolved (if the Assembly Senet}, That the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Legisiature, 
to be chosen at the next general election of sen- 
ators,and that in_conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the Constitution, it be pub- 


STATE OF NEW YORK, t 
In Senate, April 13, 1876. 

The foregoing resolution was duly ssed, a a ma- 

the senators eleqted voting in favor 


lished foe sree months previous to the time of fosity o of all 
. hereof 
rT By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEW YORK, i 
n Senate, April 10, 1877. 
The eg | resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 
thereof. 
By order, 


STATE OF NEW YORK. } 
In Assembly, April 27, 1876. 5 
The foregoing resolution was auly passed, a 
majority of all the members eiected to the Assem- 
bly voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to the constitution, to 
be known as article seventeen thereof. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the con- 
stitution be amended by adding thereto a new 
article to be known as article seventeen, and to 


read as follows: 
ARTICLE XVII. 

§ 1. The power of the legislature to provide for 
the organization and government of cities shal) be 
exercised in accordance with the prdvisions, and 
tubject to the limitations and restrictions herein- 
after contained,and the powers and franchise of 
every existing city government must be exercised 
in conformity therewith. The legisleture shall, at 
its first session after the adoption of this article, 
provide by law for carrying into effect all the pro- 
visions contained therein. 

§ 2. City elections shail be held separately from 
he Mate and nationa) elections, and in March or 


HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, } 
In Assembly, May 22, 1‘77.5 
The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Asse mbly 
voting in favor thereof. 
By order, EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an beer to section six of article 
f the Constitution. 

Resolved (if c¥y yy ik. - eoncur), That section 
six of article six of the Constitution be amended 
so that it shall read as follows: 

§6. There shall be the existing Supreme Court 
with general jurisdiction in Jawand equity, sub- 
ject to such appellate jurisdiction of the Court of 
Appeals as nowis or may be prescribed by law; 
anditshall be composed of the justices now in 
office, with one additional justice, to be elected as 
hereinafter provided, who ehali be continued du- 
ring their respective terms and cf their succes- 
sors. The existing judicial districts of the State 
are continued until changed pursuart to this sec- 
tion. Five of the justices shall reside in the dis- 
trict in which is the city of New York,and fivein 
the second judicial district,and four in each of 
the other districts. The Legislature may alter the 
districts without increesing the number, once 
after every enumeration, under the C onstitution, 
of the inhabitants of the State. 

Reso! v (if the Assembly coneur), That said 
amendment be referred to the Legislature to be 
chosen at the next genera! election for senators, 
and that pursuant to section one of article thir- 
teen of the Constitution, it be published for three 
months previous to the time of such election. 

STATE OF NEW YORK, } 
In Senate, May 1, 15/7. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed,a ma- 

jority of all the senators elected voting in favor 


thereof. 
By order, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEW YORK, 
In Assembly, May 22, 1877. 

The foregoing resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority of all the members elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereof. 
EDW’D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT RESOLUTION 
Proposing an amendment to the Constitution in 
relation to the schools. 

Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That article 
nine of Hy constitution be amended by the addi- 
tion of the following sections: 

§ ee common schools shall be maintained 
throughout the State forever. The legislavure 
shall provide for the instruction in the branches 
of elementury education in such schools of ali 
persons in the State between the ages of five and 
twenty-one years, for = Sr of at least twenty- 
eight weeks in each 





4. The legislative power conferred on any city 
shall be vestea in a buard of aldermen, to be 
elected by the electors qualified under article sec- 
ond of the constitution, which shall be the com- 
mon council of said city; but no power hereinafter 
vested in the board of finance shail be conferred 
on or exercised by the board of aldermen. No 
pores shall be conferred by the legislature on the 
,0ard of finance except the powers conferred by 
this constitution, or such as may be necessary to 
carry the powers granted thereby into effect. In 
case of aveto of any lezislative act of the board 
ot aldermen by the mayor,tbe board shall have 
power to pass the same, notwithstanding the 
mayor’s veto, by a@ recorded vote of two-thirds of 
all the members elected, provided that such vote 
be taken at the next meeting of the board after 
the communication of the veto. 

§ 4. The executive power of every city shall be 
vested in the mayor and in such executive officers 
and Gepariments as may be created ~ law. The 
mayor shall be the chief executive officer of the 

city, and he shal! see to the faithful performance 
of their duties by the several executive officers 
and departwents thereof. He shall be elected by 
electors qualitied under articie second of the con- 
stitution, for such term, and he shall receive such 
compensation as the jegisiature may prescribe. 
He shall nominate, and with the consent of the 
board of finance, appoint the chief officer or head 
of the financiai department, and the chief law 
officer, or head of the law department; and he 
shall have power to appoint the head or chiet offi- 
cers of the other executive departments. With 
the written approval of the governor, the mayor 
may remove the head or chief officers of any 
executive department. He shall have power to 
investigate their accounts and proceedings; have 
access to all books and documents in their offices, 
and may examine them and their subordinates 
under oath, as to all matters relating to the per- 
formance of their official duties. He shall also 
have power to veto any legislative act of tae board 
of aldermen. The mayor may be removed by the 
npn for cause, as tn the case of sheriffs; and 

case of such removal, the gvvernor shall a 
point a mayor to fi!l the Vacancy, who shall hold 
office until the neat succeeding city election, a' 
which election @ mayor shali be elected for the 

fice. The legislature shal! pro- 

vide for the filling of a vechaty in the office of 
Mayor, otherwise occurring, until the next suc- 
ceeding city election, and aiso for the discharge 
of the duties of the mayor during his tempo porary 
absence or Gisability. Heads of departments sha’ 
have power to @ > and remove their subordi- 
nate Officers and employes, but the legisiature 
may regulate by law the qualifications for such 
appointments, and the conditions of such re- 
movals. 
§ 5. There shall be elected in every city of this 
State a board of finance, to consist of not less than 
six nor more than fifteen members. who shall pos- 
sess the q ym ryan required for electors of 


§ 6. In cities having @ population, accord 
e State the 


Dp Stendem of of 
over one hundred thousand inhabitants, the 
of finance shall be gassed by by the qustere of the 


By order, 





Sta te 
senoct district, “shall b +y- Ny loaned or leased, or 
be otherwise applied, to the support or in aid of 
any school or instruction under the control or in 
e@ of any church, sect, denomination or re- 
ligious seciety; nor to or in aid ot any schoolin 
which instruction is given peculiar to any church, 
creed, sect, or denomination, or to or in aid of any 
such instruction; nor to or inaia of any school or 
instruction not wholly under the oe and 
supervision and in charge of the public school 
authorities. This section shall not prohibit the 
legisiature from making such provision for the 
education of the blind, the deaf and dumb, and 
juvenile delinquents, a8 it may deem proper, ex- 
cept in institutions in which instruction is given 
peculiar to any church, creed, sect, denomination 
or religious society; bor shali it apply to or affect 
the Cornell University endowment fund, hitherto 
pledged = appropriat 
Resolved (if the Assembly concur), That the fore- 





article thirteen of the constication. it be published 
: dh ag months previous to the time of such 
election. 





STATE OF NEW YORK. 
In Senate, May 3, 1876. 
The foregoing resolution was duly 





city (otherwise ified under article second of 
many ¢ all the Senators elected voting in favor the Constitution}. w ‘who shall. for wo years next 
By order, | HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. RE eth 


the e pai 
on property owned by them, and officially assessed 
r on in aay he o i value of 
e 


actually paid during the sa ~~ 4 yt 
remises 


STATE OF NEW_YORK, 
In Assembly, May 3, igre. 
‘oing resolution was duly passed, 
me of ali the members elected to Yitle Ase Assem 
bly voting in favor thereof. 
y order, EDW'D } M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 


CONCURRENT R eee os 


Pro: ropost o of ar- 

fe eight of the constitution probibiting the 
loan or use of public -—-~{ "for. 

and restri 


_ bounties, ee towns | col siting —s 


period a yearly 
in said oty sate by them 
of residence or lawfu 











aqf ly concur), That section porte owned b them, and Officially assessed 
eleven of article eight of the constitution be for xation in such city, or who shall have actual- 
amended so as to y pele a {he @ yearly rent, for 


as follows: 
§ ll. No county, city, town or village shall here- 
— LM td money or property, or loanits money 


=e qouttone or lawful business, of not less 
in aid of any individual, 


one hundred d: Ilars. In cities ong &@ popu- 

lation, accx ~~) to the State census next preced- 
ing the electi of aos more than twenty-five 
y yf inhabitan 


town or village be ewes to incur 
ness, except for county, city. town or v eaen — 
poses. This jon shall ~ ‘prevent such co unty, 
sty, town or village cae webes such srovmen 
as ua 





and not 


become indebted for any purpose or in any man- | of twelve members; and in cities having a popu- 
ner to an amount which, including ng in- n of over one bundred thousand inhabi- 
shail exceed five cent. of the 





valuation of A. real estate of such 
comm or city, subject to taxation, as it appeared 
A the assessment rolls of said county or city, on 
last a ny for State or county taxes, a ester 
to the incurring of such indebteoness; and 
debtedness in excess of such limitation, except 
as may now w oxiet, shall be absolutely void, 


aterm of three years; and thereaf' 
office shall be ee years. The existence of any 
vacancy in the board shall not of itself suspend 
wers and duties. The 4 





excedt as herein otherwise provided. No county lature L--" at its it session after the ad on 
or city, whose mt ess exceeds five = articie,and thereafter from time to ime, 
per cent. of the assessed valuation of ite real + necessary, provide 7 ae law for 
estate, su , Shall be allowed be- the "registration, in every « city, electors qualified 
come indebted in any further amount until such | to vove for the board nance, and for filling 
indebtedness snall be reduced wi suc . 


vacancies in said Board, nd m seceee & oe Tey, 
such e' as fm the sald bos 
dhe tax levy for the then current year, and ex- 
for the interest of said city oF county, mv yy author 
‘0 ©! or county, may author- 
it to contract further ind debiedness to 


amount not exceeding, for any one year, anodetiar 


year make estimates of the sums of m ri 
por canteen of each of its pop D sary for the proper administration of the city | rent 
y the , an a per not ex- e 1 yearend whic! 
ceeding five years in an Ww 1 here- to raised by taxation or supplied by the 
after be btedness of or | revenue cut f the city ¢ derivable from other sources 
the issuing of any bondsor of Cou by py ane and my e to general purposes. Buch esti: esti- 
county or city, less such law | provide it eet the sums requisite for the 
on = ay it of the interest on bonds or other city 
be made pa: amoun' da interest, the of any debts 
ear, during £ peries not in any case to exceed | pa: during the year, judgm st 
y years of such city, the sums sufficient to make good all deficien- 
= in the payment of canes on personal estate for 


ocnees and such law shall provide that ru hE . base fe 
county shal’ each year ie’ and ise xa- preced r, and any deficiencies in 
& te cd such the collection of tases on real estate for any pre- 


e interest on 





ceding year which may be found by the board te 
be uncollectable,* and also any deficiencies in the 
collection of the estimated revenues from other 
y law to be 


egate amount of m 
in the treasury or receivable during the Dext ‘fiseat 
ear applicable to general purpc ses, in which may 
@ included any prior a appropriations 
which, in the ju of the board, may not be 
required to meet tin liabilities ; and shall, in 
like manner, separately state the ag 
amount to be raised by taxation. The board s! 
submit the estimates, when completed, to the 
mayor, who shall, within ten days thereafter, 
return the same to the board, with his approval, 
or with his objection,if any he have, in wriing, 
specifying the items objected to; and the items 
thus objected to, but no others, 8 hall be recon- 
sidered and finally determined by the board. The 
board shall, after the return ef the estimates by 
the mayor, and the action of the board naen | 
items objected to, if ay orin the event ofaf 
ure of the mayor to return the same as p Aa 
required, proceed by resolution to declare the 
estimates to be final and adopted, and the several 
sums of money therein estimated as necessary, 
shall become and be appropriated to and for the 
departments and officers therein mentioned and 
for the objects and purposes therein mentioned. 
The aggregate amount to be raised by taxation 


upon be levied and collected in the menue }5e- 
vided by law for the levying and collecting of the 
city taxes. The board of finance may, curing an 
current fiscal year, by a unanimous vote, and wi 
the approval of the mayor,in case of pestilence, 
conflagration, cr other unforeseen public calamity, 
transfer sums of pm | appropriated to one de- 
partment object or purpose, and not required to 
satisfy existing liabilities, to another department, 
object or purpose. r vote of the majority of the 
entire board shall be vto 

uny measure or resolution; and a vote of two- 
thirds of the entire board shal) be necessary to the 
adoption of the estimates herein before provided 
for, or any item thereof, or to authorize the issue 
of any stock or bonds, and in such other cases as 
are hereinafter specified. It shall be the duty of 
the several departments, boards and officers, and 
the Common Council, to furnish all such state- 
ments and accounts as the board of finance may 
require, and at such times and in such manner as 
the said board may prescribe; and the board of 
finance shali also have power to examine the 
booksand papers of the several executive ya 
ments and officers, a id to examine oom officers 
upon oath, concerning their official business. 

§ 8. No debt or liabiiity shall be incurred by any 
department, board or any officer in ony Sy. uatow 
there shall be at the time an unex xpendea oe 
priation applicable thereto sufficient to satisfy the 
same and all debts and liabilities previously in- 
curred and payable out of such appropriation; and 
all contracts and gugngemenne in contravention 
hereof shall be void. Norshall any debt or liability 
of the city be paid except out of money in the trea- 

sury appropriated to the perocse of paying such 
debt or liabilit ty. No city government or any 
department thereof, shall grant any extra com- 
yy toany officer, servant, agent, contractor 

r employe. 

§9. The legislature shall itself have no power to 
pass any law for the opening, making, paving, 
inghting, or otherwise improving or main 
streets, avcnues, parks or places, docks or wares, 
or f.r_ any other local work, or improvemen 
in or for a city, but all authority necessary for 
such purposes shall be by law conferred on the 
city guvernment; nor shal! the legis:ature impose 
any charge on any city or civil division of the 
state containing a city,except by a vote of two- 
thirds of ail the members elected to each house. 
Any local work or improvement, in or tora city, 
the cost of which is to be wholly paid by the cits 
at large, must be authorized by resolution, he city 
by the vote of two-thirds ofall! the members elect- 
ed to the board of aldermen and board of finance, 
respectively. Any such work or improvement, 
the cost of which | is to be wholly paid otherwise 
than bythe city at large, must be authcrized b: 
the vote of two-thirds of ali the members elected 

tothe boara of aldermen, with the consent of £ 
majority in interest, to be ascertained in such 
manner as the jJegislature may prescribe, of all the 
owners Of land within the ausirict of eroetemn ent, 
limited for the cost of such work or improvement. 
Any such work or improvement. the cost of which 
is to be paid in part by the city at large, and in 
part by local assessment, must be authorized bya 
resolution passed by the vote of two-thirds of all 
the members elected to the board of aldermen and 
board of finance, respectively, a ~ a consent 
of a majority in interest, vo be ascertained as here- 
inberore directed, of all the qvuare of the land 
Within the prescribed district of assessment. 

0. No money shall ve borrowed by any city 
epeaumaaes forthe purpose of defraying any of 
the expenses of the city for which an appropria- 
tion has been made, except in anticipation of the 
revenue of the year = which the same may 
borrowed, applicable to such purposes; and all 
moneys 80 borrowed must be paid out of such reve- 
nue, or Outofthe revenues specially provided to 
sur ply the cvllection thereof; provided, however, 

temporary loans, in anticipation of taxes, 
may be renewed, so far as such taxes may not have 
been collected, when the same are, in the opinion 
of the board, fully secured by valid liens on real 
estate. No city shall borrow any —— wm | any 
other purpoee. except uncer and in accordance 
with t lowing conditions and limitations, in 
adaition to any other conditions and limitations 
contained in the Constitution: 

1. The debt must be for — single work or ob- 
sock. oalp-and must be authorizea by a resolution 

y & vote of two-thiras ofall the members 
of the board of finance, and approved by the 
aud whi distinctly specify in euch work or obdecs, 

the ——- be the debt e incurred. 
ature emery betire the creation of 
patie . “debt, assent thereto by a law passed by a 
vote of two-thirds of all the wang ae elected to 
each house. Such law shall = etly A acy’! 
— single work or object fot ‘whieh the debt 

.and the amount of the debt authorized, 
and shail contain provisions fora a fund to 





by taxation and paid into 0 einkin rig 
$11 cept as prescribed Ares wncts 
tien articie, no change in tne AJ... Xe of, fe 
the distribution of powers in, a oat —— 
or in the Soemes ong senare oO 
be made by th — wo by an act 
passed upon the: Wtercsd, she city, made by 
resolution both aldermen and of 
the, board of finance, respecti ely approved by 
the mayor, or by an act which shal hav - eee d 
the sanction of two successive 
ved (if the Assembly concur. That the the fore- 
going amendment be referred to the Leg‘stature 
to be chosen at the next general electzon of sen- 
ators, and that,in conformity to section one of 
article thirteen of the constitution, it be publish- 
be to three months previous to the time of such 


STATE OF NEW YORE 
In Senate, April 19, nett. 
toreqowne resolution was duly passed, a ma- 
jority 0 of the senators elected voting in favor 


By Sete, HENRY A. GLIDDEN, Clerk. 


STATE OF NEWYORK. 
In Assembly May nash } 


The foregoing Z Tesoiution was duly & ma- 
jority of al: the —— elected to the Assembly 
voting in favor thereo 

By order, EDW'D M. JOHNSON, Clerk. 
STATE OF NEw Yo 
of the Secretary of State, §**- 

have compared t recedi copy of concur- 


ep 
: Fetione-on fle in =. ‘ites origina) concurrent reso- 
utions on file 1p 8 ce and do hereb Lo 
that transcripts ts theref: 


the sam 
and of the w whole thereof, 
Witness my ~ yk. and seal of office 0: 
at the cit of re 


seen ¢ of 
(L. 8.) bany, th it sey -cbird da : J 
the year one t thousand ig yh a 
and seventy-seven. 
EDGAR KE. Aveee. 
State. 


— Deputy Secretary of 
* So in the original. aed 
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CHAMPION 


(Spouting) 


SPRING WATER, 
SARATOGA, N.Y. 
For sale by all respectable Druggists and dealers 
in Mineral Waters. on Draught and in Botties. 


The Champion Spouting Spring 


Contains a very large preponderance of the ele- 
ments which render mineral waters valuable as 
medicine, and which are in constant use by Phv-i- 
cians of the various schools; and the remarkable 
cure of some of the prevailing diseases has given 
the water of this Spring great favour among pro- 
fessional men. 

For Headache, or disordered state of the Stom- 
ach arising from the use of wines or hearty cating. 
it is a fine corrective. giving immediate relief t 
is invaluable for the treatment of Biliousness, 
Dyspepsia, Constipation, Piles, Rheumatism, 
Neuralgia, Cutaneous Diseases, Scrofula, Xc., and 
owing to the presence of Lithia, Magnesia and Bi- 
Carbonate of Lime, is recommended by Physicians 
for Bright’s Disease of the Kidneys. and Diseases 
a ng Bladder. 

The constant and increasing success of the 
CHAMPION WATER is due to its hygienic prop- 
erties; it is refreshing and healthful, and should be 
round in every home. 

Orders addressed to CHAMPION SPOUTING 
SPRING, Saratoga, N. Y., or to the C mpany’s of- 
fices, 205 Kast (2th Street, and 16 Front street, New 
York, will receive prompt attention. 


Washington Lithia Well, 


BALLSTON SPA, N. Y. 


The water of the Washington Lithia Well, 
of Ballston Spa, N. Y., contains more Lithia than 
any other Minera! Spring in the country, and is 
pronounced by Physicians to be one of the best 
known remedies for Kidney Diseases, Liver Com- 
plaints, Dyspepsia, and all disarrangements of the 
Stomach and Roweles and has been successfully 
used tn cases of Stone in the Bladder. For dis- 
eases of women ineident to middle age. it is a safe 
and reliable remedy. The water is most efficacious 
whep taken in the morning, and before meals. 

lt is carefully bottled, and securely packed for 

ransportation, in — containing 4 dozen pint 
ootties. Price SS case. yor gale wholesale 
by JOHN MATT HE vs, 333 E. 26th St.. N. Y., and 
by. retail Druggists generally. Ww ASHINGTON 
*RING CO., Proprietors, Ballston Spa, N. Y. 


BUFFALO LITHIA WATERS, 


As a remedial agent in diseases of the Stomach, 
those of the Kidneys and Bladoer,in Neuraigia, 
Gouty, Rheumatic and Paralytic affections, and in 
the Peculiar Maladies of Women, these waters 
challenge a comparison of record with the mineral 
waters of the wor!d. In Stomach disorders and the 
Peculiar Maladies of Women, they are regarded 
as well-nigh specific. 

They are put upin cases of one dozen half gallon 
bottles at #5 per case,in advance. Springs Pam- 
phiet sent to any address. 

Both Water and pamphlets can be had of John 
F. Henry, Curran & Co., Nos. 8 and 9 College Place, 
and Caswell, Hazard & Co., corner 5th Avenue and 
24th St., New York C sity, Dr. R. M. Hobbs, 119 At- 
lantic St.. Brooklyn, N.Y., and John Wyeth & Bro., 
No. 1412 Walnut St., Philadelphia, Pa. 

The Springs are now open for the reception of 
guests. 

THOS, F. GOODE, Proprietor, 
OR. FFALO LITHIA SPRINGS, Va. 


SARATOGA RED SPRING, 


On Spring Avenue. 


The great alleviator of the on nana diseases : 
Saute BREU M. C4 


Ba. 

CER EP 

INFLAMED EYES” RHECMATISM, 
SCALD HEAD, 

KIDNEY DIFFICULTIES. 

A PLEASANT AND INVIGORATING TONIC. 

Box, {dozen pints .. 

Box, 2 GOfED Quarts.............0--seeeee $6. 
Address 

RED SPRINC CO., 


E. H. PETERS, sup’t, Saratoga Springs, N. Y 


DITMAN’S 


SEA SALT. 


To produce real salt water at will, dissolve this 
salt in ordinary water. This solution possesses al! 
the health-giving qualities and tonic virtues of 
natural sea-water, while it is free from the organic 
— ~-~ees of the surf. For sale by druggists gen- 
erally. 











A 
Broadway and Barclay St.. N. ¥. 


THE NORTH - EASTERN 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSOCIATION, 
OF BRATTLEBOUKO, VT. 


This New Boatend yee age, issues policies 
limited to $1,010 and $2.00 only. as a regular 
charter, with a paid-up capital of $100,000 and indi- 
vidual liability Of stockholders. The plan is that 
of mutual contribution, in small advance pay- 
ments, enabling any laboriug man or mechanic to 
carry $1,000 insurance. It has no object, underany 
circumstances, im failing ; nothing to gain by lapses 
—its members baying or their nsurance as they 
go and keeping the ‘ reserves” in their own pock- 





This safe and reliable insurance is furnished at 
actual cost, which for the past three years of 
its existence has been less than half that of * old- 
plan, high-rate, reserve’ com 

The average annual cost thus far—excluding a 
small admission fee which is fur life—tor $1 
Policies has been as follows: 


@ 18 to 25...... cedeccdcetcccsoccce of ie 39 
ARS ey, OCT E POR --. 1263 
BA o « ed. sceccees 14 39 
a, eh ee - ne 
GD GBS aii bedi scene eciccaccee 21 52 





The annual cost decreases with the increase of 
= RRP HEAD. The age-limit now is 15 to 60 


"For further information and terms on applica- 
none made direct to the Home Office, address the 
re 
Ex-Gev. F&F. HOLBROOK, Pres. 
JAS. DALTON, Sec’y, 





CRAPE, CRAPE, 
MADE WATERPROOF 


BY 
Shriver’s Patent Process. 


@ld Crape, Veils, Bonnets, Dresses, 
) Lace Shaw!s, Grenadines, Hernani, 
jks, and — 4 light dress goods, no matter 
ow habby in appearance,restored 
to their wiginal lustre, and warranted to 
withstand water, dampecoe or sea air, 
—— affecting ew ts texture or color. 
t ——_ < eo onal to be 
refi hed, Orders Y, mail prom at- 
tended to. Beware of Counterfeits. . 
SHRIVER & oo. se New Building, 


prema. oF w York. boom 




















CONSUMPTION CAN BE CURED 


A POSITIVE, RADICAL. AND UNDOUBTED 


CURE FOR CONSUMPTION. 


WINCHESTER’S 
HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME & SODA 


WILL PROMPTLY AND RADICALLY CURE CONSUMPTION, 








And absolutely prevent its development in all cases of predisposition or threatened attack. 
FOR CHRONIC BRONCHITIS, GENERAL DEBILITY, LOSS OF VIGOR 
AND APPETITE, DYSPEPSIA OR INDIGESTION, 


AND ALL DISEASES ARISING FROM POVERTY OF THE BLOOD, 


WINCHESTER’S HYPOPHOSPHITE OF LIME & SODA 


IS A SPECIFIC, 


Being unequalied as a VITALIZING TONIC and BRAIN, 
NERVE and BLOOD FOOD. 


$2 per bottle. Prepared only by 


WINCHESTER & CO., Chemists, 


386 John St., New York. 


Prices $1 and 


SOLD BY DRUGGISTS. 


(te- IMPORTANT CAUTION.—Beware of SPURIOUS IMI- 
TATIONS and ADULTERATIONS. Inquire for and use only 
WINCHESTER’S preparation, established 18 years, and whose 
purity and excellence is universally acknowledged. 


BUY 


HUMAN HAIR GOODS, 


SUCH A 


Switches, Braids, Chatelaines. Cuts, Frizzes, Invisible Waves, Wigs, 
from 
H. JULIAN, 301 Canal “Street, two doors from Broadway, N. Y. 


IT PAYS, BECAUSE, 
eipet ot imports direct from Europe al! his Hair Materials 
SECU —He has no exorbitant rents to pay in the tashionable up-town streets, but remains in 
his old a we where he has been established for 15 Y 
H IRD.—He bas no — y dressed and expensive clerks tuo pay. These necessarily add 30 per 
cent to the cost « the good 
A — He coperintenés the manufacturing himself.so as to ensure and guarantee certain 
satisfaction. 








It is the. Cheapest and Most Reliable House. 


Circular and Price List free. SEND FOR [1 IT, stat stating where you saw this advertisement. Goods 
sent, C.O.D., free of charge, subject to examination. If not approved can be returned at my expense. 








These Cuts represent the manner in which they are opened and closed. Please observe: No force 
is uired to open them; when closing, take both blades closed in one hand, and, while Keeping them 
together, shut one new at a time. 

he material used in the manufacture of these ates -- a best Stubb’s tool steel. All are 
nicyel-pinted and furnished wit neat morecco 

They are so constructed that the can be readily carried <n the pocket without injury to the gar- 
iments. "gent by mail upon receipt of the price, namely: 

For small size, either blunt or pointed, with nail files, - - $1.00 
For large size, either blunt, half-pointed, or pointed, - = $1.50 
For Etching name on blade or Gilding handles, we charge 50 cents each. 

Refer by permission to the Publisher of the Christian Union. 


ENNINGCS & CO., 
75 Fulton St., N. ¥. 


First-Class Printers’ Materials, | MT*® "Sttit™ maser: 


E. & HT, ANTHONY & OO. 501 Broadway, N. Y.. 
Bess pin St7oDs Slat” Cases. Cabinets, Chases, | opposite Metropolitan ‘o> ag AS 


Box 3745. 





Those answering an Sdvestic¢men t 

will confer a favor upon the Adver. 

po neg — the — oe er by stating 
a ey saw the advertisem 

the Christian n Union. ——- 








SSTABLISHED 18388. 


D. HODGMAN & CO,, 


MANUFACTURERS OF 


INDIA RUBBER 


coopDs, 
27 Maiden Lane, 
Cor. Nassau St., N.Y. 








Criminal lovalids.—Life and health are God's 

ifts, and it 1s a sin to imperil them by neglect. 
ecan,if we choose, promptly relieve the disur- 
ders of the stomach, bowels, liver and nerves, 
which lead t» chronic dyspepsia. dysentery, diar- 
rhoea, liver complaint and paralysis, by having re- 
course to 
Tarrant’s Effervescent Seltzer Aperient 

It has been a proven fact for thirty years. that 
this wholesome and agreeable alterative wil! al- 
ways prevent the minor ai)ments of the body from 
culminating in dangerous maladies, if adminis. 
tered atthe proper time. Meet the first symptoms 
with this inestimable remedy. Self-neglect in 
such cases isacrime. Sold by all druggists. 


THE 


MIDDLETOWN 


PLATE COMPANY’S 


Superior Electro Plated Ware. 


Salesroom, 13 John Street, New York. 
Factories, Middletown, Conn 


Dutcher’s Fly-HKiller Kills Flies. 
Every Sheet will Kill a Quart, 
Now is the Time to use it. 


Woman's Emancipation 











great Cleanser, the best, we honestly believe, ever 
invented or known. It almost entirely does away 
with rubbing, and saves two-thirds of the labor 
yaaa | with soap. One of its most valuable 
8 io sae it does not shrink woolens. Wool- 
ed with itare rendered soft and clean as 
when new, without scarcely any labor. For clean- 
ing painted surfaces and woodwork, for scrubbing, 
and al! cleaning purposes except toilet use, it has 
never been equaled. It is as harmiess to clothing 
as it is meritorious. Mrs. Beecher,in the House- 
hold Department of this paper, May 9th, gives the 
— of her experience with the article. She 
8, in effect, it removed dirt and stains that soap 
would not, and that it can no more injure clothing 
than common warm water. Price, 10 cts. per pack- 
age. Ladies,if you wish to make light we Sor for 
yourselves or servants, procure this article. Sold 
by grocers. We will ——~ 20 packages (not less) — 
paid to any address receipt of $200. If you 
grocer doesnot CRY tt, ask oot at et it for you. 


21 Platt St. N. Y. 
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R.H. Macy & Co. 


GENERAL FANCY GOODS AND 
DRY GOODS ESTABLISHMENT. 
STAPLE GOODS AND NOVELTIES RECEIVED 
BY EVERY EUROPEAN #TEAMER. 
ORDERS BY MAIL RECEIVE SPECIAL CARE. 
LA FORGE KID GLOVE, ALL SHADES. 
2-BUTTON, %c., WARRANTED. 
MTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE, N. Y.- 


R.H.Macy & Co. 


WILL CLOSE THEIR ESTABISHMENT 


At 12 O'CLOCK NOON 


ON SATURDAYS THROUGHOUT JULY 
AND AUGUST. 








‘Blocks for Wise co, 0800) Chromos aad Frames, phn 
YaEe ‘<'c on Toeag eKotcoreahic Materials. 
Wakes New Docs Awarded @rst premium at Vienna & Philadelphia. 


MUTH ST. AND SIXTH AVENUE. 
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